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CONTINUING 


The Old and New Testament Student 


VoLuME XIV NOVEMBER, 1899 NUMBER 5 


EDITORIAL LETTER. 


To THE READERS: 


It has seemed to us that the interest which professional 
biblical scholars have been feeling in the historical, as distinct 
from the purely literary, point of view should be shared by those 
who are teaching in the Sunday school. It has been said that 
Christianity is the religion of a book; it would be quite as true 
to say that it is the religion of a history. Not the least signifi- 
cance of the Bible lies in the fact that it is not a collection of 
abstract thought, but is rather the record of actual life. Even 
those portions of the prophets the origin of which seems the 
farthest possible from human experience are in reality the most 
specific sort of application of truth to human needs. It is very 
largely the fact that the Bible is so intensely biographical and 
historical, and so far away from mere philosophy, that has given 
it its tremendous hold upon the world. We all feel a spirit of 
kinship with its men and women, and in their interpretation of 
God’s leadings we discover comfort and inspiration for our own 
lives. Indeed, perhaps unconsciously, we never take the Bible 
as a book of mere teaching, but trust it also as the record of 
religious faith and discipline. 
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Now, it is this point of view that the man who calls himself 
the scientific theologian is taking. He refuses to believe, just 
like all Christians, that the Bible contains nothing but doctrines. 
He believes that the teaching of the prophets and apostles, and 
above all of Jesus Christ, was occasioned by and had especial 
reference to certain definite historical conditions. He sees that 
Jeremiah found in the political disturbances of Judah his texts 
for his prophetic teaching ; that Paul found in the conditions of 
the churches of Galatia and Corinth, for instance, occasion for 
two of his most important letters, and that Jesus uttered some of 
his most searching and immortal truths because of the enmity and 
the legalism of the Pharisees and other religious teachers of his 
day. : 

Why cannot any Sunday-school teacher work in somewhat 
the same way? It certainly leads to a clearer appreciation of 
the Scriptures. It certainly leads to an extraordinarily greater 
interest in the various books of the Bible. But perhaps more 
important than that, it gives the Christian teacher a certain 
assurance in his personal Christian life and in his attempt to 
influence the personal lives of his pupils. Perhaps one could 
say this comes about in two ways: In the first place, he feels 
that the Bible is a much truer book because it is thus to be 
corroborated in so many points by the severest historical study. 
Does it not often happen that you are at aloss to understand the 
exact meaning of some psalm, or some bit of prophecy, or some 
of the sayings of Jesus or Paul? You attempt to interpret them 
from the nineteenth-century point of view, without any regard to 
the times in which the writers lived, and you immediately find 
yourself in difficulty: that which is taught, perhaps even 
enjoined, seems so utterly at variance with the customs of today 
that one cannot understand how to get real help from it. But if 
this teaching be considered in its relations to its actual historical 
occasion —as, for instance, the matter of the feet-washing at the 
Last Supper, or the authority “to bind and to loose” — instantly 
one understands not only what it meant to the people to whom 
it was spoken, but at the same time one is able to translate that 
meaning into thought which is applicable toour own time. And 
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then, in the second place, does not a man feel more confidence and 
more encouragement to undertake to live according to the teach- 
ings of the inspired men of the olden time when he remembers 
that their teachings are not the lucubrations of philosophers in 
their studies, but are the formulation of genuine inner life with 
God? So they are not guesswork, but have been tested. One 
immediately feels that, if it were true in their case, it may also be 
true in one’s own. 

Now, these are only a few illustrations of the helpfulness that 
lies in a person’s trying to look at the teaching of the Bible from 
the historical rather than the immediately devotional or the purely 
theological point of view. Each of these two are invaluable, but 
each, if it is to be most helpful, must be conditioned by the his- 
torical. As our Sunday schools approach the study of the life of 
Christ, there is probably no better introductory work that could 
be done with the older classes than to introduce them into the 
times in which Jesus lived, and let them feel the current of Jewish 
life into which he came, and whose faults and excellencies so 
largely affected the language he employed. There is an increas- 
ing literature upon this subject, and one that is already past the 
experimental stage. There are books for all sizes and all classes 
of readers ; and the teacher, if no one else, should endeavor to 
become acquainted, in a general way, with the two hundred years 
that preceded Jesus’ life, and especially with the customs and 
parties and religious hopes of the time in which he lived. 

We should be glad if our readers who are so inclined would 
write us for suggestions as to such study. We should like to give 
references to literature, or even to suggest an outline course of 
reading on this subject to those who wish it. 

THE EpiTors. 


| 
| 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Oucut there to be examinations in the Sunday school? Some 
will certainly answer with a prompt negative. But if not, why 
Aovanraces or "Ot? Do not the same reasons which lead to the 
Examinations) use of examinations in other schools suggest the 
in THE SUNDAY employment of them in the Sunday school? Exami- 
onwee nations in general serve three useful ends. First, 
if rightly conducted, an examination tends to unify and organize 
the pupil’s knowledge, It helps to bring into one unified whole 
what was before more or less fragmentary and disconnected in 
his mind. Second, it serves as a stimulus to the pupil to do 
thorough work. Almost without his recognizing it, the fact that 
he is to pass an examination upon his work at the end of the 
quarter or course leads the pupil to make a greater effort to 
learn thoroughly the successive lessons. Third, it helps the 
teacher or examiner to decide what work the student should 
next take up; in other words, it is a criterion for promotion. 
Now, all these results are as desirable in the Sunday school as in 
any other school, if only it be recognized that it is the business of 
the Sunday school really to teach and of the pupil really to learn. 
Indeed, the examination is more needed in the Sunday school 
than in the public school, for example. For the public school 
can use certain methods which are impracticable in the Sunday 
school for securing faithful work day by day, and could there- 
fore more easily than the Sunday school dispense with examina- 
tions. Once let it be clearly recognized that the Sunday school 
exists to give real instruction in the Bible, and to secure real 
study and learning on the part of the pupil, and it will be seen 
that, so far from there being less reason for examinations in 
Sunday schools than in other schools, there is, in fact, more 


reason for them. 
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But it will be objected that the examination is precisely that 
feature of the public schools which is most repugnant to the 
pupil, and that the introduction of the system into 
the Sunday school will at once create a dislike for 
the Sunday school which will drive pupils away 
from it. Undoubtedly, examinations might be introduced into a 
school which had not previously had them in such a way as to 
repel some pupils, and even to lead some to leave the school. 
But we venture the assertion—and we speak from experience — 
that, with a reasonable degree of discretion and skill, not a pupil 
need be lost. The best pupils will rejoice in the change, because 
of the consequent improvement in the character of the work ; many 
pupils will be-held in the school, as they were before, by parental 
authority, or other influence unaffected by the examinations ; and 
wisdom in the manner of introducing the examinations will pre- 
vent the driving away of even those who would not be held by 
these other influences. 


OBJECTIONS 
CONSIDERED 


How, then, shall examinations be introduced, and of what 
character shall they be? In the larger schools it will be found 
desirable to appoint an examiner, to have special 
charge of the whole matter. He will need to study 
the situation, and to use wisdom and discretion both 
in introducing examinations and in conducting them. It will be 
necessary for him always to keep in close touch with the teach- 
ers, both that he may adapt the examinations to the instruction 
given, and that he may know with what difficulties the system 
has to contend. In the smaller schools, the superintendent or 
secretary may also serve as examiner. At first, at least, the 
examinations may be made optional, no pupil being obliged to 
take them, but all being encouraged to do so, and honorable 
mention being made of those who take the examination and pass 
it successfully. This honorable mention may be made in the 
form of an announcement in the report of the secretary or 
examiner, read before the school, or by posting a bulletin where 
all can see it. The examination should not cover a long period, 
probably not to exceed three months, though, when the system 


METHODS OF 
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is fairly under way, an annual examination might be given for 
those who are willing to take it. If the lessons call for written 
work each week, the work thus done week by week should be 
taken into account in the examination. The quarterly examina- 
tion should not be a mere test of memory. Its educational pur- 
pose should be distinctly kept in mind. If the questions are 
rightly framed, so as to constitute a real review of the main fea- 
tures of the quarter’s work, they may very properly be put into 
the hands of the pupils on one Sunday, to be returned with the 
answers a week later, the pupils being instructed to make use of 
the Bible and any other accessible sources of information, per- 
sonal help only being excluded. 


Such an examination, announced with reasonable skill and a 
clear statement of the real reasons which justify it, and con- 
ducted with wisdom and fairness, can scarcely fail 
to stimulate both teachers and pupils to do better 
work, and thus to increase the efficiency of the 
school in its work of instruction. Have you an examination in 
your school? If not, why not? Ifthe grade of your work is so 
low as to make examinations impracticable, does not that work 
need elevating? Ifso, will not an examination help to elevate it ? 
Will you appoint the best man or woman you have to act as 
examiner, and announce an optional examination on the fall 
quarter’s work, to be given in December or January? 


RESULTS TO BE 
EXPECTED 


NEHEMIAH AND HIS WORK. 


By PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, PH.D., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Our knowledge of the work and character of Nehemiah is 
» derived from his own memoirs. These appear to have been 
written not long after his second visit to Judea. They, therefore, 
furnish us with a practically contemporaneous account of events 
and personalities at a most interesting epoch in Jewish history. 
Moreover, the narrator is an eyewitness of what he records, a 
participant in the events, the chief actor in every situation por- 
trayed, and quite the most fascinating and masterful character 
his nation produced at the time. The importance of these facts 
cannot easily be overestimated. 

It is true that we do not possess these memoirs in their ori- 
ginal form. Our present Hebrew text is far from being Nehe- 
miah’s autograph. It is a very late copy, and here and there 
unquestionably corrupt. The earliest Greek version seems to be 
lost, and it is doubtful whether it can be even approximately 
restored without the accession of new material. We owe the 
preservation of the work to the chronicler. But he has not 
given us the memoirs in their entirety, and the excerpts made 
have not been left altogether untouched by his own hand. It is 
difficult in some places to determine whether we are reading 
Nehemiah or the chronicler. This latter writer enjoys no envi- 
able reputation as a historian, and may have more or less uncon- 
sciously imitated Nehemiah’s style, even to the extent of using the 
first personal pronoun. In regard to the sections that undoubt- 
edly flowed from Nehemiah’s pen, allowance must everywhere 
be made for the personal bias of the writer. His passionate — 
temper, his easily aroused suspicions, his narrow zeal, and his 
political prepossessions may indeed have led him to present in a 
wrong light the persons with whom he came into contact and 
the events that occurred. 
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Yet, after all, the Massoretic text probably gives us in the 
main a fairly correct impression of what Nehemiah wrote in those 
parts of his work that have come down to us. A closer study of 
the ancient versions, a more highly developed critical instinct, 
and an enlargement by new discoveries of our critical apparatus, 
may improve the text and render it in not unimportant details 
more nearly what it originally was; but substantially it will no 
doubt remain what it is today. The authenticity of Nehemiah, 
chaps. I, 2, 4, 5: I-13, 6, is universally acknowledged. In chap. 
3 the hand of the chronicler is occasionally visible. It is diffi- 
cult to escape the impression that 3: 33-38 (in Heb., in the 
Eng. 4: 1-6) was written by him. There is nothing that abso- 
lutely prevents the list in 3 : 1-32 from having formed a part of 
the original memoirs. It has the appearance, however, of being 
a later insertion. The possibility is not precluded that it repre- 
sents a tolerably reliable tradition as to the persons who took a 
leading part in the reparation of the wall. In chaps. 7 and 12 
there are passages where the first person is used. These have 
been generally assumed to be extracts from the memoirs. While 
it is difficult to frame a theory accounting for these brief quota- 
tions, the sudden change of person in the midst of a continuous 
narrative is at least equally perplexing. Fortunately, nothing of 
great importance depends on this question. 

The reverse is true of chap. 13. If, as Professor Torrey' 
maintains, this chapter is entirely the work of the chronicler, 
there would be no evidence of Nehemiah’s second visit to Jeru- 
salem and of some of the incidents that throw the clearest light 
on his character. But the arguments adduced are not convin- 
cing. Vss. 1-3 are, indeed, the chronicler’s property, and his 
hand may have retouched some of the following verses. But in 
the main the style is unmistakably that of Nehemiah, and these 
lifelike sketches are not in the chronicler’s vein. It is not 
necessary to suppose that Nehemiah wrote his memoirs immedi- 
ately upon his return from the first visit to Jerusalem, and then 
added chap. 13 twelve years later as an appendix. It is more 


™C.C. ToRREY, Zhe Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah (Gies- 
sen, 1896), pp. 44 ft. 
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likely that he composed this work after his last return to the 
Persian court, not as a report to his superiors of what he had 
accomplished, but rather as a memorandum to assure his own 
heart, to bear testimony to his co-religionists of his zeal, and to 
remind his god of the great services he had rendered. Chap. 
5:14 ff. is more doubtful, Nehemiah may have driven away 
Manasseh in 373 B. C.,and yet a generation have elapsed before 
the temple was finally built on Mount Gerizim. There had no 
doubt been some sort of a shrine on that mountain from imme- 
morial times, and a worshiping community at Shechem long 
before Jehoiada’s son took up his abode there. The develop- 
ment of the Samaritan sect may have been a much simpler affair 
than is ordinarily conceived. It is not altogether easy to get 
out of the spell of the chronicler. Even Professor Torrey 
speaks solemnly of ‘the founding of the Samaritan church,” 
though he wisely shrugs his shoulders at the fine descriptions 
of how the Jewish church was founded, or reconstituted. If it 
really is the chronicler ‘who is getting in a stab at the new 
sect” in 13: 28, it is strange that he does not cut a little deeper. 
Nothing would prevent a plainer reference to the Shechemite 
temple but a knowledge that Nehemiah had passed away before 
the building of this temple. But if this was the case, there is 
of course nothing to preclude the assumption that Nehemiah 
wrote the verse himself, and only meant to stigmatize the 
entangling alliances of the high-priestly family, by marriage and 
otherwise, with powerful foreign chiefs as a desecration of the 
holy office. It seems to me certain that the substance, at any 
rate, of the narratives in chap. 13 was drawn from the memoirs 
of Nehemiah. 

Whatever may have been the idiosyncrasies of the chron- 
icler as a historian, his long quotations from Samuel and Kings, 
where we are in a position to control him, show that he can be 
fairly trusted as a copyist. Besides, the style of the chapters 
that appear to have belonged to the memoirs is very different 
from that of the chronicler, and the same holds true of the his- 
torical perspective and the religious attitude. The individuality 
of Nehemiah is so marked that it is comparatively easy to 
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eliminate the subjective element and to form an independent 
judgment of the men and occurrences he so graphically depicts. 
His very peculiarities reveal a character that vouches for the sub- 
stantial accuracy of what he relates. Such a man as he cannot 
imagine facts, though he may be fanciful in the interpretation 
of them. We may differ from him’ in our judgment, but we 
can depend on it that what so deeply stirs his righteous wrath 
is not a creation of his own brain, but a stubborn external 
reality. 

The memoirs are written in a sober, orderly, matter-of-fact 
manner. Nehemiah informs his readers when the events took 
place that he records. He describes the occasion that led him 
to request the privilege of visiting Jerusalem. He indicates what 
authority was given him. Very vividly he details the work 
done by him in rebuilding the wall, the opposition from without, 
the disturbing factors within, the successful completion of the 
task. Then he relates the story of his return after many years, 
the ejection of Tobia and the restoration of the Levites, the 
enforcement of the sabbath laws against Judeans and Tyrians, 


his indignation against the men who had married foreign 
wives, the expulsion of Jehoiada’s son, and the purpose of his 
writing. 

It is not Nehemiah’s fault if we are still in doubt as to when 


he lived. He took pains to set down with accuracy the date of 
his departure from Susa. It was in the twentieth year of the 
reign of Artaxerxes. There was no era by which to date. 
All his readers knew who Artaxerxes was. None of them 
could possibly know how many kings of that name there would 
be. It probably never occurred to Nehemiah that he ought to 
have stated whether there had been another king of the same 
name half a century before his time. The year was the impor- 
tant thing. In the original memoirs he probably stated more 
clearly than the present excerpts show whether his second visit 
was in the thirty-second year or later. 

Artaxerxes III. Ochus (358-338) did not reign long enough 
to be considered. Artaxerxes I. Longimanus (464-424) has 
generally been regarded as Nehemiah’s patron. The chief 
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argument in favor of this view is drawn from the succession of 
high priests. Eliashib, the contemporary of Nehemiah, was, 
according to Neh. 12: 10, a grandson of Joshua. But Joshua 
was the companion of Zerubbabel in the days of Cyrus and 
Darius Hystaspis. This would prevent us from going so far 
down as into the fourth century, and render 445 B.C. a more 
probable date than 385 B.C. for Nehemiah’s first arrival in 
Jerusalem. Another argument is derived from the supposed 
identity of Nehemiah’s Artaxerxes with the Artaxerxes of the 
Aramaic source, Ezra, chap. 4. The editor of this document, at | 
any rate, seems to have regarded Artaxerxes as following 
Xerxes and preceding Darius, evidently thinking of Darius II. 
Nothus, whom he confused with Darius I. The only Arta- 
xerxes who preceded Darius Nothus was the king surnamed 
Longimanus. 

But it is extremely doubtful whether we possess a complete 
list of the high priests of the Persian period. Neh. 12:10 
mentions Jonathan, but not Johanan, while Neh. 12: 22 men- 
tions Johanan, but not Jonathan. Josephus* is probably right 
in stating that Johanan was Joiada’s brother, succeeding Jona- 
than, Joiada’s son. If one or the other of these high priests 
who lived nearer to the chronicler’s time was omitted in the 
lists he used, we have certainly no guarantee for the complete- 
ness of these lists for more remote periods. It is not without 
its significance that Neh. 12: 22 distinctly declares that the 
heads of the families and the priests were written down in the 
days of Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan, and Jaddua, unto the reign of 
Darius, the Persian. The claim does not ascend higher than 
Eliashib. Eliashib’s father, Joiakim, and his grandfather, Joshua, 
may have been known without written lists. But what warrants 
us in assuming that this Joshua was identical with the priest 
mentioned by Zechariah? In a work where Darius Hystaspis 
and Darius Nothus are fused into one historical personality it 
would not be strange if a Joshua living in the reign of the latter 
should have been merged into the larger figure of the Joshua 
known by Zechariah’s prophecies as a contemporary of Darius 
Antiquities, XI, 297. 
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Hystaspis. There is nothing that necessitates the assumption 
that Nehemiah’s sovereign was the Artaxerxes to whom Ezra, 
chap. 4, introduces us. There is much that militates against this 
identification. Kent3 thinks that the work of rebuilding the wall 
was actually interrupted by order of the same king who gave 
Nehemiah permission to build, but not until the work had prac- 
tically been completed, and that therefore Nehemiah did not 
consider the incident worth recording. It may be permitted to 
question whether the writer of Ezra, chap. 4, would have cared 
to tell his tale of woe, had he known that all it amounted to 
was that the building was stopped by royal decree when it was 
already done. He evidently wanted to show why the wall had 
not been built before. There must have been some machina- 
tions of Persian officials at Samaria, and a royal decree. His 
Artaxerxes undoubtedly is Longimanus. But his dvamatis per- 
son@ are not found in Nehemiah’s time. 

On the contrary, there are weighty reasons for supposing that 
Nehemiah lived in the reign of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (404- 
358). The natural starting-point in any historical investigation 
is the lower limit, the later date. According to Neh. 12: 22, 
Jaddua was a contemporary of Darius the Persian. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged that this is Darius III. Codomannus (336- 
330). Josephus+ makes him a contemporary of Alexander, and 
while his story manifestly has many unhistorical embellish- 
ments, there is no real ground for doubting his knowledge of 
who the high priest was in the days of Alexander. Jaddua’s 
predecessor was Johanan, Eliashib’s son, Joiada’s brother, who 
succeeded Jonathan, Joiada’s son.5 This Jonathan murdered his 
brother Joshua. His other brother, Manasseh, had been driven 
away by Nehemiah, after the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes, 
while Joiada was high priest. Nehemiah knew a son of Joiada 
as a married man, and probably as a father. Joiada’s grandson, 
Jaddua, cannot, therefore, have been born long after Nehemiah’s 


3C. F. Kent, A History of the Jewish People (New York, 1899), p. 178. 
4 Antiquities, XI, 302 ff. 

5 Jbid., XI, 297. 

®Neh. 13: 28, 
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time. This is all comprehensible if the famous cup-bearer lived 
in the time of Artaxerxes II. Mnemon. The list of high priests, 
with their approximate dates, would then be as follows : 

Joshua, 520-516 B. C., reign of Darius I. (521-485). 


Joshua, reign of Darius II. (424-404). 

Joiakim, beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes II. (404-358). 

Eliashib, reign of Artaxerxes II. (404-358). 

Joiada, end of the reign of Artaxerxes II. (404-358). 

Jonathan, reign of Artaxerxes III. (358-338). 

Johanan, reigns of Artaxerxes III. and Arses (338-336). 

Jaddua, reigns of Darius III. (336-330) and Alexander. 

If Jaddua was born ca. 373, he could easily be a high priest in 
the time of Darius III. and Alexander. If he was born ca. 433, 
that would be impossible. 

Sanballat’s daughter, Nikaso, was the wife of Manasseh when 
he was driven away by Nehemiah. If this took place ca. 373 
B. C., Sanballat may have lived into the reign of Darius III., 
when possibly for the first time it was seriously considered to 
build a large temple on Gerizim.? This would, of course, be 
impossible, had he been an active opponent of Nehemiah already 
in 458 B.C. 

Ktesias informs us that the butler’s office was given to eunuchs 
—consequently open to foreigners—in the time of Mnemon. In 
earlier times it was an honor accorded to Persian nobles.® 
Nehemiah may have been a eunuch. 

We may conclude that Nehemiah’s first journey to Jerusalem 
took place in the year 385 B.C. 

The occasion that led him to undertake this journey was a 
visit from his brother Hanani and some other Judeans. The 
conversation between the two brothers is profoundly significant. 
Nehemiah asks ‘‘concerning the Jews that had escaped, remain- 
ing behind when the exiles were carried away,” and Hanani 
answers that ‘‘the survivors left in the province after the exile 
are in a miserable plight and objects of reproach, seeing that the 

7JOSEPHUS, Antiguities, XI, 321. 

8 Cf. J. MARQUART, in Philologus, Vol. LV, p. 232. 
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walls of Jerusalem are broken down and the gates gone, hav- 
ing been destroyed by fire.” Neither Nehemiah nor Hanani, 
who has just returned from Jerusalem, knows of any other Jewish 
community in Palestine than that remaining in the land after the 
catastrophe of 586 B.C. The later story-teller to whom we owe 
Jer., chaps. 40-44, marches the whole “remnant of Israel” into 
Egypt, but the remnants of earlier settings of his stirring tales 
have played sad havoc with the much-vaunted lifelikeness of 
his sketches.2 The chronicler sends a whole army of exiles, 
headed by thousands of priests, back to Judea to occupy cities 
whose entire population he evidently regards as having been 
carried away, much after the fashion of the occupation of Canaan 
under Joshua after the extermination of the natives that the 
priestly writer describes. Prophecies attached to the books of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah must, of course, be fulfilled. Of such apolo- 
getic fancies Nehemiah knows nothing. He is not even aware 
of any recent return of exiles led by Ezra, “with the law of God 
in his hand.’”’ The community of Jews left in the province after 
the exile lives in wretchedness and dishonor. A cause of this is 
the condition of the walls and the gates. These have never 


been rebuilt: They are as Nebuchadnezzar left them. This is 
the natural inference. There is no intimation that a more recent 


destruction is meant. Nor is there anything to suggest that an 
- attempt had been made to rebuild, but that it had been stopped 
by royal order. 

Having obtained leave of absence for a time and letters to 
the governors of Trans-Euphratene and the keeper of the king’s 
forest, Nehemiah set out with a military escort. Upon his 
arrival in Jerusalem he personally inspected the wall, and then 
revealed his project to the priests and the nobles. As soon as 
the work began, however, difficulties arose. Three powerful 
opponents appeared: Sanballat, Tobia, and Gashmu. Sanballat, 
the Horonite, was probably a native of Horonaim,’ and con- 
sequently a Moabite. Considering the long period during which 
southern Syria was a Chaldean province, the presence of 

9 Cf. my article on “Jeremiah” in BLACK’s Encyclopedia Biblica. 

tTsa, 15:5. 
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Babylonian names in Moabitis and Judea is not strange. Names of 
foreign divinities were changed in pronunciation. The exception 
is rare. Whether Sanballat had anything to do with Samaria is 
doubtful. Even in Neh. 3:34 (in Eng. 4:2) he and his kins- 
men are clearly distinguished from the Samaritan army, as 
Winckler has pointed out." Kosters assumes that “his brothers” 
has the meaning of “his fellow-officials” and declares that 
Sanballat was the commander in the name of the king of the 
army of Samaria.” There seems to be nothing to support either 
of these assumptions. How is Nehemiah supposed to have 
obtained a report of this strange harangue to an army? And 
what is Sanballat supposed to mean by his question, “Will they 
sacrifice” ? The author of Neh. 3:33-38 appears to have con- 
fused the building of the temple and the repairing of the wall 
as effectively as the writer of Ezra, chap. 4. From the later 
point of view the Samaritans could not be missed in the back- 
ground, 

Tobia was an Ammonite. Whether he is called “slave” or 
“servant” to characterize him as a government official, or to 
stigmatize him as a man of low origin, is not clear. Gashmu, 
the Arab, was probably a Nabatean chief in Seir or the Negeb. 
The opponents of Nehemiah are Moabites, Ammonites, Naba- 
teans,and Ashdodites — powerful representatives of the territories 
and ethnic elements that for centuries had been hostile to Judah. 
Precisely what their position may have been in their native lands, 
we do not know. Their connubial, commercial, and political 
relations in Judea sufficiently explain their occasional presence 
in or near Jerusalem. 

There is no intimation that these men ever sent any troops 
against Jerusalem, or attempted forcibly to interrupt the work. 
We are told that Nehemiah feared an attack and took all possible 
precautions against a surprise, setting himself a good example 
of watchfulness and courage. It was a mere rumor that armed 
the workers on the wall, though with less resoluteness on the 

** HuGo WINCKLER, Altorientalische Forschungen, zweite Reihe, Bd. II, i (Leipzig, 
1899), p. 230. 

12 Het Oude Testament, p. 1057. 
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part of their leader it might readily have become something 
worse. What actually happened was that Sanballat and Gashmu 
requested an interview with Nehemiah at Chephirah, in the valley 
of Ono. Sanballat’s letter is no doubt genuine, though it may 
have been quoted in the memoirs freely from memory. It is 
not impossible that Sanballat and Gashmu knew the feeling in 
the city better than Nehemiah did, sincerely believed that he 
planned to make Jerusalem independent and himself favored the 
prophetic enthusiasm that gathered about his name, and there- 
fore sought to make a deal with him.’? Cheyne is probably right 
in thinking that Sanballat’s statement concerning the prophets 
was not pure fiction, but sufficiently based on fact to give excuse 
for the misrepresentation. Nehemiah, however, thought that 
they meant to do him mischief, and declined the invitation. 

It is easier to infer from the memoirs what the attitude of 
the priestly class was than to gather from them what were the real 
feelings of the prophetic guilds. One cannot quite escape the 
impression that the doughty leader had many admirers among 
these men of the spirit. He may not have known it himself, and 
yet Sanballat’s testimony may be true that prophets were hailing 
him as the coming king of Judah, as they once had done with 
Zerubbabel. One of them, Shemaiah b. Delaiah b. Mehetabeel, 
whom he consulted in his house, seems to have feared for his 
life and given him an oracle advising him to seek refuge in the 
sanctuary. If the Priests’ Code had been known to these men, it 
is not probable that Shemaiah would have given such advice, 
whether with good intent or evil. A man with the shrewdness 
credited to him by Nehemiah would not have been foolish enough 
to counsel downright defiance of the law. Nor is it likely that 
Nehemiah thought of Numb. 18:7 and at once perceived the 
prophet’s villainy. He felt that it would be cowardly for a man in 
his position to hide himself, and had a superstitious dread of 
nearness tothe adytum. As his abhorrence of the project grew, 
his suspicions were aroused, and he finally charged the prophet, 
who may have been altogether friendly, with an attempt to ruin 
3T.K. CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (New York, 1898), pp. 46 ff. _ 
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him. What the prophetess Noadjah said or did to excite his 
indignation, we do not know. 

That there was no love lost between Nehemiah and the 
priestly class is manifest. They may have had no objections to 
the reparation of the walls, and may even have lent a hand in this 
undertaking. But the gratuitous insults to their kinsmen were 
not easily forgiven, and the presence of a strong representative 
of the Persian government, though of their own race, could not 
be favorable to their ambitions. Winckler™* possibly goes too 
far in thinking of a consolidation of priestly interests within the 
Achemenian empire in conscious conflict with the secular 
power. Religious prejudices were probably too marked for that. 
But the ambitions of the hierarchy, whatever its traditions, 
directly or indirectly to rule in the name of the deity, must 
certainly be considered. Though we naturally wonder how 
Nehemiah could know the contents of letters that passed between 
Tobia and his relatives in Jerusalem, it is easy to believe that in 
this case his suspicions were well founded. 

Another source of internal dissension was the condition of 
the laboring people. A corvée of peasants had been drafted for . 
the work. Leaving their farms and finding the food supply in 
the city insufficient, they were facing starvation with their fami- 
lies. The prevailing distress gave the rich Jew an opportunity 
for profitable business transactions. He was willing to take 
mortgages on farms and vineyards for ready cash that vanished 
quickly in a time of famine prices. He was easily persuaded to 
lend to the poor, against good security, that they might be able 
to pay their royal taxes. But as he favored punctuality in the 
payment of all obligations, even those to himself, sons and 
daughters had to be sold into slavery. Deprived of his land, 
disfranchised as a citizen, without bread for hungry mouths, 
pitted between money-lender and tax-gatherer, the poor farmer 
could not see that he had gained much by the transaction. 
Not understanding the sacredness of economic law, and suffi- 
ciently unsophisticated to imagine that religion ought to have 
%4 Loc. cit., pp. 224, 226. 
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something to do with business, he complained that ‘Jewish 
brethren,” men of the same faith, should be his oppressors. 
Nehemiah took his time to consider this situation, and finally 
called the aristocracy together, inquiring of them if they really 
demanded payment of debts at such a time. They must have 
answered that business was business; for he soon called a gen- 
eral town meeting, at which he finely contrasted the readiness 
of the Jews in Persia to buy the freedom of such of their co-reli- 
gionists as were unfortunate enough to be slaves in heathen 
households with the cruel selfishness of the capitalists in Jerusa- 
lem, who were willing to buy and own as slaves the sons and 
daughters of their poorer Jewish brethren. None was foolish 
enough to speak in defense. But several well-to-do citizens 
generously promised that the farmers would have the use of 
their fields and vineyards, and that they would not demand pay- 
ment of interest for the time being. This they took an oath to 
do. How well they kept it we do not know. It is a relief not 
to be told. Pious men of wealth do not object to sermons on 
clemency and charity, or to giving assurances that they will be 
merciful. Such discourses are gratifying to their pride; such 
loud amens are satisfying to conscience. Nehemiah tells us 
how good he was, and wants his god to be sure not to forget it. 
After fifty-two days of work, on the 25th of Elul, probably 
in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, or 385 B.C., the reparation 
of the wall was completed. Whether Nehemiah returned at 
once to Susa when the work was done, or remained as governor 
for twelve years, is not certain. It is not likely that when 
Artaxerxes eagerly asked his favorite how long the journey 
would last, and how soon he could be back again, he requested 
a leave of absence for twelve years. The indefinite expression 
“‘a set time”*S looks suspicious, as if it had been tampered with 
by some editor in the interest of harmonization. There is no 
mention in connection with the firman of gubernatorial powers. 
Chap. 5:14 ff. may have been retouched on the basis of 13:6, 
and this verse afterward given its present awkward form. A 
longer time’s absence seems to be presupposed in 13: 4 ff. 
5 Neh. 2:6. 
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On his return to Jerusalem, in 373 B.C. or later, Nehemiah 
found that a large hall, formerly used for storing the gifts 
intended for Levites, singers, and doorkeepers, had been fur- 
nished as a guest-chamber for Tobia, and that these subordinate > 
officials, not receiving any share of the revenues of the temple, 
had retired to their farms in the country. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether religious differences played any part in the 
conflicts between the higher and the lower clerus, and what 
expression the religious life of the latter class took in places 
that had once been centers of worship. Nehemiah had Tobia’s 
furniture thrown out, reéstablished the Levites, and provided for 
their support. 

Away from Yahweh’s land and from any recognized sanctu- 
ary, the exiles had generally abstained from offering sacrifices, 
except on their pilgrimages to the holy city. All the more 
importance was attached to those signs of the Yahweh-worship 
that were everywhere applicable. Circumcision and sabbath- 
keeping were no doubt regarded as more important in the circles 
in which Nehemiah had been brought up than in Judea. A 
fragment cut loose from the national life and maintaining itself 
as a cult-community solely in a different social milieu almost 
invariably is characterized by a certain exclusiveness, a love for 
tradition, and a tendency to formalism. Probably every Jew in 
Susa would have felt just as Nehemiah did in regard to the 
necessity of keeping off aliens and of rigorously observing the 
sabbath. Possibly the Jews of his acquaintance in Persia were 
not farmers or owners of vineyards tempted to continue the 
harvest even through the sabbath. At any rate, the people 
about Jerusalem made hay while the sun shone, even if it hap- 
pened to be a sabbath, and the Tyrian merchants, who probably 
had no reason for regarding that particular day as sacred, sold 
their dry fish whenever the natives would buy. This naturally 
horrified Nehemiah, and he put a stop to it. 

Even in a foreign land, where as the king’s cup-bearer he was 
obliged to use the Persian language and as an official necessarily 
must know the Aramaic, he had not failed to acquire the speech 
of his fathers. All the more did it distress him to observe how 
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in Judea the sacred tongue was losing ground. Owing to inter- 
marriages with women of Ashdod, Moab, and Ammon, many 
children of Jewish fathers no longer spoke Hebrew, but presum- 
ably the Aramaic dialects of their mothers. So great was his 
indignation against these men that he cursed them, beat them, 
plucked off their hair, and made them swear not*to marry their 
sons or daughters to foreigners. It is significant that he did 
not require them to send away their wives. He was evidently 
angry enough to propose the worst punishment he could think 
of. But if ever such a demand was really made, it was by 
another man, at a later time. Even this is extremely doubtful. 
Had he known anything about the love of man and woman, he 
might not have used his fists so fiercely. But he was probably a 
eunuch. He was more concerned about the future of the Jew- 
ish race than about the happiness of individuals. Fom his point 
of view he was undoubtedly right. It should be observed that 
polygamy is not yet condemned. That Joiada’s son was driven 
away may not be a sign of the impartiality with which he carried 
through his reforms. He had special quarrels with the high- 
priestly family. . 

The character of Nehemiah stands out in bold relief. He isa 
man of affairs, and has the virtues and the defects of*a practical 
politician. There is nothing of the idealist in him. In their 
splendid reliance on Yahweh, prophets had scorned to consider 
their military strength. Even Zechariah would have no walls to 
a city where Yahweh dwelt. Nehemiah knew the value of 
walls and gates, and was armed day and night. Men of the 
spirit had looked with contempt on sacrifices and holy days and 
petty national exclusiveness, dreaming of an Israel that should, 
through its sufferings and its knowledge, become a light to the 
nations. The temple cult, the sabbath, circumcision, the separa- 
tion of the chosen seed, were to Nehemiah of greatest impor- 
tance. Yet he knew his ends and worked for them indefatigably. 
He was faithful to his convictions. He was bold, courageous, 
enterprising, cautious, circumspect, and shrewd. He had a keen 
sense of justice and sympathy with the oppressed of his race, 
and his palliative measures may have done something for 
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immediate relief, though he lacked the prophetic sense of social 
injustice. He flattered himself with knowing men, though there 
is ground for thinking that he read their characters largely 
through his suspicions, and he manifestly took some pride in his 
ability to escape their wicked wiles. He felt in all sincerity 
that he was a pious man, and looked with some anxiety for the 
reward. He stood alone. 

His influence was great. The walls he built became, as 
Sanballat surmised, a means of developing independence and 
stirring up rebellion. Without them there would probably have 
been no revolt under Ochus and no “third captivity” to Hyrca- 
nia. Two centuries later the sabbath observance for which he 
contended had taken such root in the national life that Judean 
peasants were willing to be slain rather than to take up arms on 
the sacred days. The Aramaic could not be prevented from 
becoming the vernacular of the people, but the language in 
which Nehemiah wrote his memoirs continued to be cultivated 
after Aramaic had had its day. The particularism he helped to 
foster made and unmade Judaism. The man he drove from the 


holy precincts gave a fresh impulse to the Shechemite commu- 
nity and sent a parallel stream of religious life down the cen- 
turies. The love he bore for Jerusalem caused poets to sing, 
martyrs to confess, patriots to die, saints to aspire, scholars to 
investigate, and one of the great religions of the world to live, 
in spite of fiercest persecution, for the ultimate blessing of man- 
kind. 


THE HEBREW IDEA OF HOLINESS. 


By REV. JOHN P. PETERS, Pu.D., D.D., 
St. Michael’s Church, New York. 


Worps of the same root as the Hebrew Wp (4d5), ‘holy,’ 
were in use among all the Semitic peoples, denoting a peculiar 
property of deity, or of persons or things consecrated to the 
deity, or of customs governing the relations of men to the deity. 
So the Phoenicians spoke of the “ holy gods,” and we find among 
the Syrians persons consecrated to the gods designated as ‘holy 
ones.” Holiness, in the sense in which it was used by the 
Semitic peoples, is that which especially belongs to the gods— 
their divinity. Holiness, on the part of men or things, is a con- 
secration to the service of the deity. Now the intercourse of 
gods and men is subject to certain limitations, dependent upon 
the nature of the deity; for the deity is different from man, and 
one deity is different from another deity. It is in this differ- 
ence, in this peculiarity of the deity, that his individuality, his 
holiness, consists. To have relations with a deity, his character- 
istics, his nature, his holiness, must be taken into consideration 
A violation of the rules of his holiness, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, is liable to be followed by dire consequences for 
the unfortunate individual who has violated these rules. To 
have communication with the deity, a man must, as it were, be 
unclothed from his own customs and usages and clothed upon 
with those of the deity. He must put away the common and 
put on that which is holy, which belongs to the nature of this 
deity and is in accordance with his peculiar laws. Primarily 
there is nothing ethical in this holiness, and indeed it may even | 
be immoral, as in the case of the hierodules, or “ holy ” prosti- 
tutes, of the Canaanitish shrines. 

The first mention, chronologically, of the holiness idea in the 
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Old Testament is in 1 Sam. 6:20. The ark of Yahweh" had 
been left at Beth-shemesh. The men of that place looked into 
the ark, wherefore the people were smitten with a great slaughter. 
“‘And the men of Beth-shemesh said, Who is able to stand before 
Yahweh, this holy God?” The holiness of God had been 
infringed. In looking into the ark they had sought to pry into 
the mysteries of his nature, that is, his holiness. He exhibited 
his holiness, his divinity or divine power, by the slaughter which 
ensued. 

The earliest mention of holiness in the legislative enactments 
of the Hebrews occurs in Ex. 22: 31, in the code of laws now com- 
monly known as the book of the covenant (Ex., chaps. 20-23). 
The Israelites are to be holy men unto God, therefore they shall 
not eat any flesh that is torn of beasts in the field. Here holi- 
ness is connected, not with a distinctly moral idea, but with 
what seems to us a law of physical cleanness. I presume that in 
reality this provision stands on the same footing with the regu- 
lations which we find in Lev., chap. 17, where the blood of wild 
animals, slain in the hunt, must be covered up with earth, so 
that it shall not become an offering to the demons of the field. 
To eat the flesh of animals killed by wild beasts is to partake, 
involuntarily, in the worship of creatures sacrificed to other gods 
or demons. The Israelite might eat only that of which the 
blood was given to Yahweh, and which was thus sacrificed to 
him. Hence this law was not primarily a law of physical clean- 
ness, but a law intended to prevent any relation of the Israel- 
ites with demons and evil spirits. The earliest of the prophets 
whose writings have come down to us, Amos, shows us the com- 
mon conception of the land of Israel as consecrated to Yahweh. 
He pronounces upon Amaziah, priest of Bethel, the punishment 
of death in a land that is unclean. This is only a statement on 
the positive side of that which is stated on the negative side in 
1 Sam. 26:19, where David complains that he is driven out of 


* With regard to the spelling of the name “Jehovah,” I should prefer Yahaweh 
as better securing the correct pronunciation, for in the more common Yahweh the 
medial shewa falls out altogether. Most exactly to represent the name, I should 
write Y4h@weh. 
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the inheritance of Yahweh and compelled to serve other gods. 
He could serve Yahweh only in the land which belongs to 
Yahweh. The same idea appears in 2 Kings 5:17. Naaman 
asks for ‘‘two mules’ burden of earth.” He intends thereafter 
to ‘offer neither burnt-offerings nor sacrifice unto other gods 
but unto Yahweh”. But to offer sacrifice unto Yahweh, he 
must do it upon the land which belongs to or is: holy or peculiar 
to Yahweh, namely, the land of Israel. Hence the request for 
two mules’ burden of that land upon which to erect an altar to 
Yahweh. Hosea calls the land of Israel Yahweh’s land (Hos. 
9:3). All other lands and the things which they contain are 
unclean, and one of the horrors of the exile which he foresees 
is that, being driven out of Yahweh’s land, they will be com- 
pelled to eat unclean food. Only in Yahweh’s land can food 
be consecrated to Yahweh, and only such food is clean. The 
food in other lands belongs to the gods of those lands, and is 
therefore unclean to the people of Yahweh. 

But it is with Isaiah that the use of the word ‘“‘holy”’ in rela- 
tion to Yahweh becomes especially prominent. So in the sixth 
chapter of Isaiah, in which he describes the vision that made him 
a prophet, the song of the seraphim is, ‘ Holy, holy, holy is 
Yahweh Sebaoth.” A common designation of God with him is 
“the Holy One of Israel,” as in Isa.1:4; 5:19, etc. Not only 
is this title used freely by him, it is used also by those other 
writers of later dates whose writings are bound up with those of 
Isaiah, constituting one volume under that title, which we might 
well call the ‘‘ Writings of Isaiah and the School of Isaiah.” 

But Isaiah gives a new and distinctly ethical sense to the 
conception of holiness. To him the essence, the nature of God 
is moral. Consequently, the holiness of which he thinks, inas- 
much as it is the divinity, the nature of God, must consist in 
moral attributes. This is well shown in the first passage in which 
the phrase “ Holy One of Israel” occurs in Isaiah, namely, Isa. 
1:4. The people “have forsaken Yahweh; they have despised 
the Holy One of Israel;” they are ‘‘a seed of evil-doers, chil- 
dren that deal corruptly.” There has been no lack of sacrifice, 
of burnt-offerings of rams and bullocks. The new moon and 
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sabbath and appointed feasts have been celebrated ; prayers and 
ceremonies have not been wanting. But they have offended the 
holiness of God, because they have been guilty of moral abomi- 
nations. 

The book of Deuteronomy takes over from Isaiah and his 
school the free use of the word “holy,’’ but, while an ethical ele- 
ment is not lacking in the deuteronomic idea of holiness, the 
stress seems to be laid on the external or ceremonial side, as 
in the passage from the book of the covenant (Ex. 22:31) 
cited above. So in Deut. 14:1, 2, the Israelites are forbid- 
den to cut themselves or “make any baldness between their 
eyes for the dead,” because Israel is a holy people unto Yah- 
weh, for Yahweh has chosen Israel to be a peculiar people 
unto himself, out of all peoples that are on the face of the earth. 
Now, this command lays the stress on ceremonial observance, 
but the object is ethical, so far as monotheism and the worship of 
Yahweh are ethical. Cutting themselves and making a “ bald- 
ness between their eyes for the dead” are forbidden, because 
they are connected with the worship of other gods; hence they 
are a violation of the holiness, the exclusiveness of the worship 
of Yahweh. It is on the same principle that magic is forbid- 
den, and that the worship of Yahweh at the high places is for- 
bidden. Magic is in reality the service of demons, and the 
recognition of other gods than Yahweh. And as for the high 
places, the worship there, as Hosea taught, although under the 
name of Yahweh-worship, yet was inextricably connected in its 
rites and ceremonies with the worship of the 4a’alim, the ancient 
gods of the lands. Hence those high places were an infringe- 
ment of the holiness, which is again the exclusiveness, of God. 

In this same fourteenth chapter of Deuteronomy we have 
the law of clean and of unciean beasts. Here again the funda- 
mental, underlying principle is not that of physical cleanness, or 
of hygienic reasons, but of the exclusive worship of Yahweh. 
The swine, the mouse, the hare, and the cony (rock-badger) are 
prohibited, because they were eaten in connection with the 
worship of other gods. For an Israelite to partake of them is 
to connect himself with such false worship, and to offend the 
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holiness, that is, the exclusive divinity, of the one true God. For 
the same reason, while “the stranger that is within his gates” or 
the foreigner may partake of that which ‘‘dieth of itself,” the 
Israelite may not, since the manner of its death may connect it 
with some demon, or some divinity other than Yahweh. This ~ 
almost over-scrupulousness with regard to a possible connection 
with other deities or supernatural agencies than Yahweh is devel- 
oped much further in the priestly legislation, and reaches its 
extreme limits in the post-biblical, pharisaic interpretation of 
the law. Commencing with an ethical foundation, as a means of 
banishing polytheism and the moral evils resulting therefrom, it 
becomes ultimately, after monotheism has been securely estab- 
lished, merely external and ceremonial. 

It will be observed, then, that these ceremonial rules in Deu- 
teronomy have a distinctly moral character, in that they aim at 
the establishment of the worship of Yahweh only, who is a 
moral God, holy in our sense of the term. This object of the 
laws of Deuteronomy is clearly set forth in what may be called 
the motto of that book: ‘Hear, O Israel, Yahweh our God is 
one Yahweh; and thou shalt love Yahweh thy God with all thine 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. 6: 4, 
5). The twenty-sixth chapter, which ends the legislation of 
Deuteronomy, closes with a statement of the relation of Yahweh 
and his people. These are Yahweh’s statutes and judgments. 
Israel has avowed Yahweh as its God, and hence has accepted 
these statutes and judgments, and Yahweh has chosen Israel to 
be a peculiar people, high above all nations, and a holy people 
unto Yahweh. 

Jeremiah does not make use of the term holy or holiness as 
his predecessor Isaiah did, or as the lawbook of his day, Deu- 
teronomy, did. He is distinctly anti-ritualistic; his concern is 
only with the moral side of things; but, like Deuteronomy, he 
recognizes the need of one place of worship only. The worship 
and ritual of the high places, although nominally directed 
toward Yahweh, has been in reality a worship of the da’alim, and 
an offense against the exclusive deity of Yahweh, and so he 
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declares that Israel defiled the land which was holy to Yahweh 
by following after da’alim (Jer. 2:23). 

There is, it will be observed, in all these conceptions of holi- 
ness a sense of exclusiveness. Indeed, this is involved in the 
monotheistic conception of the deity. It is this idea of exclu- 
siveness as such which is peculiarly developed in what is now com- 
monly called the law of holiness (Lev., chaps. 17-26). This is . 
a code of laws of earlier date than the priestly code, into which, 
according to the present prevailing opinion, it was incorporated 
by a later writing. In its incorporation into that code and the 
great lawbook it has undergone some changes, involving exci- 
sions, additions, and rearrangement. Critics are of opinion that 
some fragments of this law of holiness are to be found else- 
where in Leviticus, Exodus, and Numbers, but at least the bulk 
of the code is contained in Lev., chaps. 17-26, and hence these 
chapters as a whole have received the title ‘(law of holiness.” 
This code, the law of holiness, is, however, itself based upon 
earlier codes, some of which, at least, were in the form of 
decalogues that were expansions and applications of the original 
decalogue of Ex., chap. 20. We have, in fact, in the law of holi- 
ness a final codification of traditions and usages of the Jerusa- 
lem temple, moral, ritual, and ecclesiastical, going back to a 
very early date. This code lays the greatest ‘stress on ritual 
correctness and endeavors, with anxious care, to secure the cere- 
monial purity of the Israelites.”* From the point of view of that 
code, this is holiness. It must not be understood that moral 
laws are wanting in the law of holiness. As already stated, 
moral, ceremonial, and ecclesiastical laws are here combined in 
one whole, but all are placed on the same footing and regarded 
from the same point of view, namely, the holiness, that is, the 
exclusiveness, of Yahweh. He alone may be worshiped, and in 
accordance only with those methods and rites which belong to him. 
The people is exhorted to be holy, because “I, Yahweh your God, 
am holy” (Lev.19:2). ‘Ye shall be holy unto me, for I, Yah- 
weh, am holy and have separated you from the peoples that ye 
should be mine” (Lev. 20:26). The priest shall be holy unto 

2Appis, Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 173. 
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them, because he offers the bread of God, and God is holy (Lev. 
' 21:8). Over and over again occurs the phrase: ‘(I am Yahweh 
who maketh you holy.” Moral and ritual laws are placed on 
the same footing, and any breach of any of these laws of any 
description is counted a profanation of the name of Yahweh. 
So in Lev. 18:21 the sacrifice of their children to Molech is 
spoken of as a profanation of the name of Yahweh; and in Lev. 
22:2 the same language is used with regard to physical, and 
even accidental, contact with holy things. 

Ezekiel treats the holiness of God in a similar spirit. To 
him the land of Israel is a land holy, that is, peculiar to Yahweh. 
All the other lands are unclean (Lev. 4:13). Yahweh is the 
only God, and yet there is only one land and one people which 
is holy to him. He only may be worshiped by the Jews, and 
only according to the laws and rites peculiar to him. The vio- 
lation of moral laws and the violation of ceremonial laws were 
alike a profanation of his holiness, for Ezekiel combines the 
two, as does the law of holiness. Yahweh’s holy land Israel 
had profaned. They had been guilty of idolatry, constantly 
and persistently. To worship any other god upon the soil of 
Israel, which was holy to Yahweh, was to profane that soil, 
and Ezekiel regards all worship of Yahweh at high places as, 
in fact, worship of other gods. So long as Yahweh continued 
in that land and dwelt in the holy of holies in the midst of 
his holy city, that city and his temple were inviolable, for he is 
almighty. But finally he left the land which had been so 
wickedly profaned, and withdrew from his earthly abode. The 
temple was destroyed, because Yahweh no longer dwelt in it; 
the land was laid waste and the people carried captive. By 
the removal of his people and the fallowness of his land, Yah- 
weh has purified it of its uncleanness. Now Yahweh would 
manifest his holiness in delivering a purified remnant of his peo- 
ple and restoring them to his holy land. It is necessary that 
he and he only shall be worshiped in that land, in the place 
which he has appointed, and in the manner he has ordained ; and 
so Ezekiel closes his book with a picture of the temple and its 
ritual, and the relation thereto of priests, prophets, and people. 
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Ezekiel and the law of holiness in its final form are practi- 
cally contemporary. To our minds it seems as though, while 
both recognize the moral exaltation of Yahweh, both laid the 
stress in the matter of holiness on the outward or ceremonial, 
rather than on the moral, side — on life and character ; and in this 
consists their similarity. But besides the idea of exclusiveness 
in the holiness of Yahweh, which is so characteristic of the law 
of holiness, Ezekiel makes prominent, also, the conception of 
might. This may be said to follow logically from the idea of 
exclusiveness and of monotheism connected with it. If there is 
but one God, who is the maker and ruler of all things, then his 
is the power and the might over all things. This idea of might 
Ezekiel emphasizes, but the way in which he represents this one 
holy God as manifesting that might is closely connected with 
the idea of holiness as the exclusion or the destruction of all sin 
and uncleanness. God manifests his holiness in punishing sin 
and destroying sinners, and in delivering his sanctified people 
from all their enemies. This idea of the holiness of God in the 
destruction of all the enemies of Israel and the purification of 
the holy land Ezekiel seems to carry even beyond the bounds of 
morality in his picture of the destruction of Gog (Ezek. 38 : 16,23). 
The same conception of the holiness of God as consisting above 
all in the rescue of his people through the destruction of the 
heathen shows itself in various hymns and psalms of this period 
and later (cf Ex. 15:11). 

Closely connected with this thought of the holiness of God, 
as showing itself in his omnipotence and in his deliverance of 
Israel from its enemies, is the usage of the later writers of the 
Isaianiceschool, some of them contemporaries and fellow-exiles 
of Ezekiel. In the fortieth and following chapters of Isaiah we 
find God spoken of as the Holy One of Israel almost, if not 
quite, as frequently as in the prophecies of Isaiah of Jerusalem. 
But here this holiness does not show itself, as there, in the moral 
purity and exaltation of God, and his abhorrence and punish- 
ment of sin, but in his omnipotence as displayed in the redemp- 
tion of Israel, and his wonderful love toward his people. ‘ To 
whom then will ye liken me, that I should be equal to him? 
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saith the Holy One” (Isa. 40:25). ‘Thus saith Yahweh, the 
redeemer of Israel, his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, 
to him whom the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers: Kings 
shall see and arise ; princes, and they shall worship ; because of 
Yahweh that is faithful, even, the Holy One of Israel, who hath 
chosen thee” (Isa. 49:7). 

In three of the Psalms we find the exact phraseology of the 
Isaianic school, “the Holy One of Israel,” used, and connected 
in two cases with the same idea of the deliverance of Israel 
which we find in the exilic prophecies of that school (Ps. 71: 22 ; 
89:18). Inthe third case (Ps. 78: 44) the use is more like the 
ethical use which we observed in the Isaiah of Jerusalem. ‘ The 
Holy One” is provoked by the sins of Israel. Elsewhere in the 
Psalms we find the holiness idea prominent, but without the exact 
phraseology of the Isaianic school. The best example is Ps. gg, 
which is par excellence the holiness psalm. Here we have three 
stanzas, the first two of which close with the refrain, ‘‘ Holy is 
He,” while the last ends, ‘‘ For Yahweh our God is holy.’’ His 
holiness in this psalm is in part his great and terrible power, 
reminding us of the earliest use of the term ‘‘ holiness” (1 Sam. 
6: 20); and in part the semi-ethical, semi-ceremonial holiness of 
the legal codes, only with the ethical side more clearly expressed. 
This God establishes righteousness, and pleasing to him are those 
who observe his testimonies and his statutes. Throughout the 
later literature the holiness idea is prominent in one form or 
another. In Job 6:10 we have “the Holy One” used as the 
name of God, as in the writings of the Isaianic school. Here 
the conception seems to be the ethical one, of the God who is too 
holy to endure sin and who must hence punish the evil-doer. In 
Prov. 9: 10 we have the same ethical use of the term “Holy 
One,” for which, by the way, for the first time, the plural is used 
in the Hebrew instead of the singular. But in general the 
exclusive idea is prominent in the use of holiness in these 
late writings. So in Isa. 62:12 the Jews are the holy people, 
and in Isa. 64:9 their cities are called God’s “ holy cities.” In 
Ezra 9:2 “the holy seed have mingled themselves with the 
peoples of the lands.” In the latest of our canonical Old 
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Testament books, Daniel, we read of the saints (holy ones) of 
the Most High (Dan. 19:18)—that is, faithful Jews; and in 
Dan. 8 : 20 the Jews are called the “holy people.” 

There is only one Holy One in the world, and he has but one 
holy people, and so Israel is exalted over all the peoples of the 
world, and it is the duty of Israel to maintain itself as the peo- 
ple of the only true God, the Holy One of Israel, making itself 
holy by excluding and avoiding everything that is unholy. This 
is the attitude of the priestly code, that codification of moral, 
ceremonial, and ecclesiastical laws which included within itself, 
as already stated, the law of holiness (Lev., chaps. 17-26). Asa 
code this is the work of the priestly scribes of the exilic and post- 
exilic periods, based, of course, on older material, and taking its 
final form, for all practical purposes at least, toward the close of 
the fifth century before Christ. Ezekiel, in his representation of 
the true Israel (Ezek., chaps. 40-48), had made the sharp distinc- 
tion of holy and common an essential element of the conception. 
Ezra’s lawbook carries that conception farther, if ‘possible; cer- 
tainly into much greater detail. I cannot better explain the 
view of holy and common therein contained than by a quotation 
from Dr.Cheyne: ‘To understand Ezra’s lawbook it is necessary 
to realize its object. This was not to cultivate a lofty type of 
personal piety, but to guard against a recurrence of the great 
national calamity of the past. The old religion of Israel, with 
all its attractive variety of local and family rites, had proved 
itself inadequate. The presence of the divine king among his 
people had been continually interrupted. Tyrants had often 
usurped the dominion, for how could a God be said to rule in 
a conquered or even ina tributary land? and there had also been 
a permanent obscuration of the theocracy by the institution of a 
human royalty. Hence the necessity of a perfect divine law to 
which priests and laymen, rich and poor, should be equally sub- 
ject—a law which should take into account the huge difference 
between God and man, and should spare no pains in-determining 
the points in which a supernatural God would be necessarily 
offended —z, ¢., in marking the limits between the holy and the 
unholy, the sacred and the profane. And since the primitive 
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confusion of the material and the ethical was not yet overcome, 
and since it was vastly easier to deal with material than with 
ethical violations of the divine sanctity, it came to pass that the 
main subject of the Jewish as well as of the Zoroastrian law 
was the distinction between clean and unclean, and the manner 
in which lost ceremonial purity could be recovered. It was 
only those who were technically clean who could appear before 
God, and the object of the elaborate sacrificial system was not to 
produce peace of-mind for the individual, but to unify the com- 
munity on a sound religious basis, maintaining its consecrated 
character unimpaired. The individual who voluntarily or invol- 
untarily transgressed any precept of the law injured the sanctity 
of the community. As long, therefore, as his transgression was 
unatoned for, he was a source of danger to that organic whole of 
which he was a member. It mattered not whether the precept 
were moral or ritual, the divine holiness had been wronged, and 
satisfaction had to be given, either by ceremonial means or by 
the cutting off of the offending branch from the parent stem.” 3 

There is, of course, a high moral character in this code, but, 
on the other hand, the ceremonial enactments appear to stand 
(and in the interpretation of the law they ultimately came to 
stand) on the same footing as the moral. Sin, and God’s abhor- 
rence of sin, and the sinfulness of men are emphasized, but we 
find that sin is not always the result of intention on man’s part. 
The inadvertent touching of an unclean thing, something of which 
he is not himself conscious, may render him unholy, provoke the 
wrath of God, and bring calamity upon him, or even upon the 
whole nation (Lev., chaps. 4, 5). 

The later development of Judaism was along these same lines, 
with an ever-increasing externalism and ceremonialism for the 
sake of ceremony. Holiness tended constantly more and more 
to become a thing of the proper observance of forms. The 
ceremonialism of the earlier laws has, as we have seen, an ethical 
basis. The laws of clean and unclean, the prohibition of tattoo- 
ing, hair-cutting in mourning for the dead, and the like, were 
not in their origin mere ceremonial laws. They were intended to 

3CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 73, 74. 
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prevent polytheism and a false worship which was to no small 
extent immoral and debasing. To assure the holiness of Israel, 
Israel must be made to refrain from these things. Hence the laws 
forbidding such practices. But the day came when the danger 
of polytheism was past forever, when the reason for the prohibi- 
tion of the swine and the mouse, of tattooing and hair-cutting, 
no longer existed, and even the cause why these things were for- 
bidden had been forgotten. But the laws still continued to be 
observed, and even to be sharpened and strengthened. There 
was no longer any reason for their existence. Their ethical value 
in the promotion of true holiness had vanished. Henceforth 
they were without meaning in themselves, and their “ holiness ” 
was a hollow formalism. That is the condition which was reached 
by later Judaism. Ceremonial laws, which had long since lost 
their real significance, were maintained and developed into a con- 
stantly more elaborate and artificial system in the interests of 
what had become a selfish exclusivism. Holiness came to mean 
the observance of this system and the maintenance of this 
exclusivism. It is true, nevertheless, that physical cleanliness, 
in the ritual, not the actual sense, was regarded mystically as a 
representation, or even as a sacrament, of spiritual holiness ; and 
there were also individuals who interpreted holiness in the high 
ethical sense of an Isaiah, and understood the law in its highest 
and most spiritual significance ; but we are speaking of the sys- 
tem as a whole, and of what holiness commonly meant, let us say 
in the time of our Lord, and the centuries that succeeded. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the holiness idea from its 
origination in the belief in the peculiar nature of the god or 
gods, common to the Hebrews with the nations about them, to 
its culmination in the conception of one God, righteous and 
omnipotent, and its decline in later Judaism to a system of cere- 
monialism. 
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THE SPIRITUAL OPPORTUNITY OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


By Rev. AMoRY H. BRADFORD, D.D., 
Montclair, N. J. 


One of the encouraging signs of our time is the attention 
that is given to the systematic study of childhood. We no 
longer think that anything is good enough for a child, but are 
coming to realize that all children ought to have the best in the 
way of training. Where politics do not interfere the ‘“‘new edu- 
cation” is making itself felt, with the result that schools are 
rapidly improving in quality. I recently made inquiries for a 
friend of the headmaster of a prominent New England school, 
concerning vacancies in his institution. He answered that if 
the child was not more than two years of age, he could make a 


place for the boy, but all other places were taken for eleven 
years. That headmaster is full of the inspiration of the “new 


education;”’ and the first article of his educational creed is that 
the child must be studied before he can be taught what to study. 
The idea that any mother can wisely “bring up” her child is 
now exploded; and mothers’ clubs for child-study and the study 
of methods for child-training are found in nearly all large towns. 
In what is commonly called secular education there has been a 
notable movement forward, but there has not been a correspond- 
ing advance in spiritual education; and yet the need for it in 
one department is quite as pressing as in the other. How to 
present the eternal and fundamental truths of life in ways 
which will commend them to the understanding and loyalty of 
childhood is no small task, but it is an imperative one. 

The need of improved methods of spiritual training is found 
in the fact that in the long run men are swayed by their convic- 
tions concerning the spiritual realities. What they honestly 
believe about God, about their own personality and responsibility, 
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about what comes after death, determines character and conduct. 
The fountains of our lives are all in the unseen. The spirit is 
the real man. What we appear is only the expression of what, 
though still more vital, does not appear. The carelessness of 
people at this point is great and full of peril. Those who are 
anxious about manners, deportment, the formalities and niceties 
of conduct, utterly neglect the deeper matters of character 
without which manners are only veneer. 

Spiritual training seeks a rational and true answer to two 
questions: ‘‘What shall I believe?” and, “How shall I act?” 
Or, in other words: ‘‘What shall I think?” and, ‘‘What shall I 
do?” 

An answer to the first inquiry is essential to human happi- 
ness, and an answer to the second is essential to human welfare. 
For a time we may live as the beasts live, but not many years 
pass before the longing to know whose hands are holding us, 
and to what all things are tending, becomes the supreme inquiry. 
If there is nothing noble to believe, then life at the best is only 
a hideous nightmare whose end will be, let us hope, a blissful 
unconsciousness. Real happiness is dependent on such beliefs 
as make us practically sure that we are in the hands of love, and 
are moving toward the victory of the true and good. 

The other inquiry is: ‘What shall Ido?” Quite as many peo- 
ple fail because they do not know how to do the best, as because 
they do not desire to do so. What is right? Who shall teach 
us? Because these questions are often left unanswered there 
are bleeding hearts and broken homes all along the pathway of 
life. Few young people know how to make their crucial deci- 
sions, and, what is worse, they find few who are competent to 
help them. One of the greatest blessings of the Roman Catholic 
confessional, where priests have the spirit of Christ, is the fact 
that there is one place to which those who need light can go 
and get the benefit of sympathy, wisdom, and experience. 
There is need of spiritual training both as to what we shall 
believe and what we shall do. 

This training will come, if it comes at all, through the home, 
through the Sunday school, or by chance. 
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But here we meet the pitiful fact that in most homes careful 
instruction in the things of the spirit is not only neglected, but 
often systematically ignored. Manners are looked after, but 
beliefs and the simplest rules of morals are left to be absorbed 
by chance. I have already indicated that this is not universal, 
and that there is an encouraging movement in the opposite 
direction; but still the number of the homes in which fathers 
exercise the holy privilege of teaching their children the sacred 
lessons of their divine ancestry and immortal destiny is pitifully 
small. The reason is not far to find. How can any be expected 
to teach what they have never learned? Thus, instruction in 
the most important of all subjects is left to the chances of the 
church, or to possible absorption. The Sunday school is the 
only means which a large proportion of the world ever has of 
learning about their relation to the unseen, or of finding help in 
their attempts to give rational answers to the sometimes diffi- 
cult questions of what is right and what is wrong. Herbert 
Spencer was correct when he declared that very few young 
people are taught anything about the awful but glorious privi- 
leges of parenthood and of the wise guidance of their chil- 
dren. The modern home is the most beautiful institution in 
this world of ours. Ray Palmer was not far afield when he 
called it ‘‘the unlost paradise.” Such at least it may be. 
Such, alas! always, it is not. If our homes were what they 
might be, every one would be for its inmates their holiest sanc- 
tuary. 

At this point the church finds its mission, and, by its Sunday 
school, endeavors to supplement the deficiencies of the average 
home in the spiritual enlightenment of children. But how inade- 
quate it is! One hour a week for spiritual instruction; twenty- 
five hours a week in day schools for the teaching which they 
give ! 

But this is the opportunity of the Sunday school —to open to 
childhood the truths of the spiritual life. If the Sunday school 
fails, it is usually the fault of those who begin by neglecting 
their own children, and end by discouraging all efforts on the 
part of others to care for them. As I understand the mission of 
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the Sunday school, it is primarily to teach children the verities 
of religion and the Christian way to order conduct; and, sec- 
ondarily, to seek to persuade them by their own choice to become 
Christians. We have only made a beginning in improving our 
methods of teaching. The best Sunday schools now pursue the 
inductive study of the Bible. That is good as far as it goes, but 
I raise the question whether the better teaching of the future will 
not add systematic courses in the study of such subjects as the 
following: Who and what is God? What is meant by the word 
“spirit,” when applied to man? and when it is applied to God? 
What is sin? What is the basis of responsibility ?_ What is con- 
tained in the idea of salvation? What is the Bible? and why 
is it regarded as the word of God? Does death end all? These 
are the great questions of theological inquiry and philosophical 
speculation, but they are precisely those which children are ask- 
ing, and which they ought to have answered, since they are at 
the age when an answer will most affect character. But these 
are not the only subjects that childhood should be taught. It 
needs, also, instruction in the foundations of morality ; in the 
awful wreck and ruin that untruthfulness works, and the sure 
rewards of honor and virtue. If more boys were made to real- 
ize that a lie is a break in the moral order of the universe, and 
that the slightest dishonesty is a violation of the harmony of the 
world, there would be fewer sad stories of those who, in later 
years, have been perjurers and embezzlers. It is more important 
that children should be made to appreciate the sanctity of one’s 
word than to be able to demonstrate the solemn fact that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. But these are 
the very lessons which are neglected. I would like to see in 
the Sunday school three courses of instruction: one devotional, 
one ethical, one biblical. I would have the biblical course a 
simple study of what the Bible contains, so that as soon as possi- 
ble our children should know the contents of their Bibles as they 
know other books. Then I would have the great doctrines 
taught in their relation to life—not as mere barren speculations, 
but as the sublime spiritual facts on which the happiness and wel- 
fare of men are dependent. And, lastly, the art of right living 
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should be studied, as becomes sane men who realize that they are 
called to be virtuous and holy. 

But here we meet two difficulties: How can we do this with 
only one brief hour a week at our disposal, and the parents not 
coéperating ? and, How may we secure teachers with the ability 
and willingness to do the kind of work that should be done ? 
The church faces many perplexing problems, but none more dif- 
ficult of solution than how to give to its children the religious 
training which ought to be given by parents at home, and which, 
if they realize their privileges, could be better given by them. 

The spiritual opportunity of the Sunday school is, according 
to its limited ability, to teach the children the Bible, the eternal 
truths of the Christian revelation, so far as they are essential to 
happiness and welfare, the basis of moral action; and, finally, so 
to educate them in matters of conduct that they shall know how 
to decide as to what is right and what is wrong, and shall prefer 
the right to the wrong. There is another opportunity, not'less 
sacred in itself, but still one which does not belong to the Sun- 
day school alone, and that is the privilege of helping so to influ- 


ence the scholar that he will not only desire to know about God, 
but also be led to dedicate himself to his service. Here is an 


incomparable privilege. How strange that any parent can be 
willing to pass it on to another! It is a mournful fact, however, 
that if anyone ever puts the direct question to that child, 
“Will you devote yourself to the service of your fellow-men in 
the spirit of Christ ?’’ it will be either his minister or his Sunday- 
school teacher. It sometimes seems as if the one opportunity 
of many to have the personal appeal of a loving heart made to 
them to enlist in the service of Christ is found in the Sunday 
school, and there alone. To teach the Bible; to lead the study 
about God, man, and immortality; to help to the art of making 
wise and right decisions, and then, loaded with great desires and 
deep affection, to push close to receptive, youthful souls the 
inquiry, ‘‘ Will you enlist with Christ in working for the kingdom 
of God?” is the superb opportunity of everyone who is set in 
behalf of the church to teach in the Sunday school. 

As one looks out upon the world with its swift and passionate 
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lite, with its absorption in things which are seen, with its fierce 
rivalries and mad competitions, and then asks about the individ- 
ual human beings in those hurrying crowds, he is made sick at 
heart. Is history only like a river whose current sweeps on for- 
ever, but which from one moment to another is never the same? 
We cannot believe that. These men and women and children 
have some other destiny than by and by to go over the preci- 
pice which we call death, into a deep and black abyss. Who 
shall teach them of the true Father? Who shall declare to 
them their.sublime possibilities? Who shall help them to 
understand themselves and their mission? The succeeding 
generations of fathers and mothers ought to do this; but, if they 
will not, then the church, as well as it may, must take up the 
neglected opportunity. And more and more it should approach 
this duty intelligently. The Bible, the eternal truths of the 
Christian revelation, the principles which should guide conduct, 
should not be left to haphazard instruction, but placed in wise, 
earnest, and reverent hands. I am persuaded that we are yet to 
see great changes in this department of service. Already the 
kindergarten has begun to take the place of the old infant class. 
Most schools are doing well now in teaching what the Bible con- 
tains, in helping children to become church-members; but very 
many schools are still far behind their possibilities in opening 
the fundamental truths of our holy religion, and in helping those 
who study to know how to make wise and accurate moral dis- 
criminations. There are exceptions, ofcourse. I know teachers 
whose pupils are led into the deeper things of the spirit so 
gently, so lovingly, so intelligently, and in such a reasonable 
way that every year of their lives will show the touch of the 
gracious hands by which they were trained. 

Thus I interpret the spiritual opportunity of the Sunday 
school. That opportunity cannot be separated from its duty to 
teach. The Sunday school is not a little church. Worship is 
not its chief function. Children should worship with their elders 
in the great congregation. A school is for study. Exhorta- 
tions have their place, and are important, but in the Sunday 
school they are secondary. If the truths of the Christian 
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revelation are taught in a rational way, and with a reverent 
spirit, they will make their own impression. We need to have 
more faith in the convincing and converting power of truth. 

If the truth as it is expressed in the gospels, in its simplicity 
and beauty, is once clearly set before our children, sooner or 
later most of them will accept it, because sooner or later they 
will find that it, and it alone, can satisfy their souls in the hours 
of their deepest need. 


THE VIRGIN MARY 
[From Tittan’s Assumption, Academy of Fine Arts, Venice] 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


AN adult Bible class is probably less subject to rules than any other 
element in the Sunday school. Pedagogical science has opened up 
lines along which the teachers in the elementary and secondary depart- 
ments of the Sunday school can work with considerable uniformity, 
but the adult class includes minds less in the making, and naturally 
more individual and independent, than those of children. It is the 
fact that the teacher is dealing with mature men and women rather 
than with immature boys and girls that must determine his method, 
and at the same time must make it difficult to do more than offer sug- 
gestions for the conduct of any specific class. 

Roughly speaking, the methods of conducting classes may be 
reduced to two: (1) those according to which an effort is made to get 
the class to make preparation for the Sunday session, and (2) those 
according to which no preparation is sought, and the class becomes a 
sort of debating society under the direction of the teacher. 

I. There is probably more difficulty, generally speaking, in getting 
the members of an adult class to make preparation for the lesson 
during the week than those of younger classes. The cares of the week 
are generally such that men and women think that they have little 
leisure for study. Yet often it is probable that such preparation would 
be made if the teacher were to plan the work properly. This is espe- 
cially true of the classes which are not too large and are tolerably 
homogeneous, like those of young men or of women. 

The success of this sort of work will depend upon the character of 
the subject studied. There are many topics which would be very 
serviceable and stimulating in the case of a class of boys and girls 
which are quite unsuited to adults. The business-man who is accus- 
tomed to virile thinking during the week, who finds himself confronted 
with certain definite difficulties, and who wishes to find some help in 
the Bible for the conduct of his daily life, is not likely to be spe- 
cially attracted by a course of study in which the effort is chiefly made 
to retail the stories of Old Testament heroes. The adult class must deal 
363 
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with subjects which will prompt to study. Probably there is nothing 
better than the life of Christ, the history of the apostolic church, the 
teaching of Jesus and the various New Testament writers, the history 
of the Hebrew people, and the teachings of the prophets in their his- 
torical relations. In each one of these instances the teacher will 
discover that there are certain definite subjects which can be treated 
best when different members of the class have come prepared to give 
information which could not otherwise be obtained. 

If once a subject is chosen which is worthy of mature thought, the 
teacher very likely will find it possible so to divide up the subject for 
the coming Sunday among the members of the class that during the 
course of a quarter each member of the class will have done at least one 
definite piece of work. In the assignment of this work the teacher will 
be guided very largely by the capacity and special fitness of each 
student. It generally will be best if the class be conducted somewhat 
after the fashion of a literary club, a regular program being adopted 
at least for each month, if not for the entire quarter, with the various 
topics properly assigned. This element of definiteness is essential. It 
is idle to expect twenty-five or more people to study an entire lesson 
with any great care. Simply to give out a lesson paper and ask busy 
people to prepare themselves to answer the questions upon that paper 
is death to biblical study. In the case of any given lesson, however, 
whether it be an International Sunday-School Lesson or (as probably 
will prove better) some phase in a large subject, special topics should 
be assigned to special persons, and these topics discussed in the class. 
Interest almost inevitably will be awakened. ‘The class really begins 
to study the Bible seriously. Just how these topics are to be assigned 
will have to be determined by the teacher. Perhaps in many cases it will 
be possible to assign a theme from the lesson help itself, especially if it 
be one of those published by the Bible Study Union. In other cases it 
will be possible to make use of the ‘‘ Senior Bible Class” of the Sunday 
School Times, or, perhaps best of all, of the publications of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, which have the advantage of clear 
analysis and definite directions. In other cases the program will be 
made out by the teacher or the class wholly apart from lesson helps, 
and the class thus be led along lines independent of the rest of the 
school. In some cases it has been found feasible to use a text-book 
of some sort, each of the class being expected to have read at least one 
chapter, and to come prepared to discuss that chapter. Such a plan 
can be supplemented by the assignment of special papers on subjects 
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closely connected with the matter in the lesson. In other words, a 
good teacher will conduct his class in much the same way as a teacher 
in a college will conduct a college class. Whether the work be found 
good or poor, an adult class of this sort will be of inestimable help in 
developing intelligent and well-balanced Christians. 

II. It is to be regretted, however, that in many Sunday classes it 
will be found impossible to induce the members of the Bible class to 
make any special preparation for the lesson hour. In such cases the 
burden of responsibility laid upon the teacher is increased. He must 
not only instruct his class, but he must with severe conscientiousness 
refuse to allow its members to give each other false instruction through 
ill-considered remarks and questions. 

Two methods are here open to the teacher: he can use lesson helps, 
or he can teach without lesson helps. While it is true that there are 
certain advantages in the use of the lesson sheets published by the 
various denominational houses, it is probably better for the teacher of 
an adult class to take up an entire book or subject rather than the 
morsels of biblical writings provided by the international lessons. If 
he chooses the latter method, he must carefully indicate to his class in 
advance the relation of the passages which he is to consider to the gen- 
eral subject of the course. Thus, for example, if he is to devote several 
weeks to the great question of Pauline and Judaistic Christianity in the 
early church, he must subdivide the subject and assign to each sub- 
ordinate topic its proper scriptural material. In other words, he must 
prepare a sort of syllabus for his class. Such a method has very 
marked advantages, but, of course, requires a specially studious teacher 
to be successful. The other method, of taking a complete book of the 
Bible and studying it as a unit, is, on the whole, the most practicable 
and helpful method for the teacher who cannot expect any special pre- 
paration on the part of his class. Thus, for example, in case the book 
is the epistle to the Galatians, he would naturally describe the his- 
torical situation out of which the letter arose, and then would proceed 
to the analysis and a running exposition of the letter. It would be a 
great help, of course, if he could put into the hands of his class a 
printed copy of the analysis which he is to follow. 

When now he has begun the work upon the book itself, the follow- 
ing points are important as determining the general line of procedure : 

1. He should see to it that each lesson completes a topic and does 
not leave the course of thought incomplete. In this matter he will be 
largely influenced by the amount of time at his disposal, and this 
should at the least be forty-five minutes. 
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2. He will, as far as possible, endeavor to cover a passage of con- 
siderable length, or at least of importance, in order that the teaching 
may concern itself with the broad line of thought rather than with the 
details. The great enemy of true theological perspective is the vicious 
habit of stopping to moralize in an unimportant clause, be it never so 
fascinating. 

3. He will interpret before applying the passage under considera- 
tion. 

More particularly, (1) in the conduct of an adult Bible class the 
teacher should always be ready to submit to interruptions. He may 
even sometimes adopt means to cause them. So far from their injur- 
ing the instruction, they are certain to awaken interest, and possibly 
lead to helpful discussions. Only, the teacher must keep his patience ! 

(2) The teacher must rigorously refuse to be led into the discus- 
sion of matters which are not vitally connected with the topic under 
discussion. Probably nothing will test his ability more than this. 
Every class of men and women contains people of one idea, and unless 
the teacher is exceedingly wary, such persons will shipwreck the class 
within a month. Discussion is absolutely necessary, but it must be the 
discussion of the lesson, and must be guided by the teacher. 

(3) The teacher must not be too much afraid of hurting the feel- 
ings of his class. It is astonishing how many things can be said to a 
class by a teacher when he once enjoys its confidence. It very often 
happens that nothing will suffice to arouse the drooping interest of a 
class or to shut off tangential debate except some remark which runs 
the risk of possibly hurting someone’s feelings. Of course, no man 
should be rude, but frankness, even if at times it is severe, is often 
necessary to shatter some hobby or to save the hour’s instruction. 

(4) At the close of the discussion the teacher should always reca- 
pitulate the important points. Details can be allowed to go. 

(5) It does not need to be said that an earnestness which arises 
from a belief that the lesson hour is one of downright importance, and 
that the lesson is really worth teaching, is an absolute condition of all 
successful work. Not half so many Bible classes have been ruined by 
feeble moralizing and pathetic anecdotes —and they are legion —as by 
perfunctory teaching. 
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The Enternational Sunday=School Lessons.’ 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, 
The University of Chicago. 


I. 
NOVEMBER 5. NEHEMIAH’S PRAYER, NEH. I: 


1. The cup-bearer of Artaxerxes.— Between the reign of Darius I. 
(521-485 B. C.), in whose early days lay the work of Haggai and 
Zechariah, and that of Artaxerxes I., called Longimanus (464-426 
B. C.), the master of Nehemiah, intervened the rule of Xerxes I., a 
period of comparative silence so far as the biblical books are concerned, 
save for the memorials preserved by the book of Esther. The temple 
had been rebuilt at Jerusalem (Ezra 6:14), but the city itself was for 
the most part desolate as in the days when Nebuchadrezzar dismantled 
it, and its walls were still unbuilt. Various companies of exiles had 
returned from Babylon, but the promises held out by the prophets 
seemed far from fulfilment. Indeed, so few were those who had come 
back from the east that the messengers who went from Judah to Susa 
to report the condition of things, and to ask for assistance, spoke of 
the entire population of the province as “the remnant that are left of 
the captivity,” 2. ¢., those who had been left when their brethren were 
transported ; and Nehemiah referred to them as “the Jews that had 
escaped, which were left of the captivity” (Neh. 1:2, 3). Among the 
courtiers of the king of Persia there was a Jew who had risen to the 
position of royal steward, or cup-bearer. To him, as the most influ- 
ential representative of his nation, a party of travelers from Judah 
came with reports of the unhappy conditions prevailing at Jerusalem. 
They were led or introduced by Hanani, a relative of Nehemiah, and 
they found him more than willing to listen to their sad story. He 
seemed to feel that he was under obligations to exert himself in behalf 
of his people in their distress. The tidings from Jerusalem plunged 
him into profound sorrow, and for some days “he mourned and fasted. 

*The chief value of these studies will be found in a careful use of the questions 
which constitute the last division in each case. The other material is valuable only 


in so far as itis an aid to their use. 
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2. Preparing for action— Nehemiah knew that active measures 
were needed if the wretched state of Jerusalem was to be relieved. 
But he also knew that the first essential of effective service was thorough 
preparation. Therefore he sought to equip himself for his coming 
work by prayer and fasting. The latter was not merely a sign of 
sorrow. It was a means of discipline and preparation for a great task. 
Nehemiah desired to get himself right with God before attempting 
anything else. The character of this man is deeply interesting. He 
exhibits just those qualities which combine in an ideal leader. He had 
a high position at the court, which was doubtless the result of years of 
faithful service. He was loyal to his nation, notwithstanding his high 
place, and the poverty and disesteem in which the Jews found them- 
selves. He was a man of deeply religious nature, one who in an 
emergency turned to God for strength and wisdom, not relying upon 
himself. Lastly, he was a man whose strength of purpose, nobility of 
character, and energy of disposition made him an inspiration to those 
whose coéperation was necessary in reviving Jerusalem. In his prayer; 
which he was at pains to record, he confessed the sins of his people 
and his own house. But he also claimed the promise made of old, 
that repentance should secure the divine favor. The very blessings 
which Israel had received in the past were the pledge that God would 
not cast them off. The success of his work for his people was the 
object upon which he invoked benediction, but especially his coming 
effort to secure the favor of the king, on whose will all depended. 

3. Questions.—(1) In what reign did the work of Nehemiah fall ? 
(2) What were the conditions prevailing in Jerusalem as to the temple ? 
the walls? the gates? the people? (3) How did Nehemiah learn 
these facts? (4) Who constituted the larger proportion of the popu- 
lation of Judah, the people left there or the returned exiles? (5) Why 
did the deputation tell these things to Nehemiah? (6) What was his 
position at the court? (7) What was the impression made upon him 
by the recital? (8) Why did he mourn? (9) Why did he fast and 
pray, as a sign of sorrow for the distressing conditions, or as a means 
of preparing for his work ? (10) What did he propose to do? (11) What 
four interesting qualities appear in the character of Nehemiah ? 
(12) Whose sins did he confess ? (13) What warnings had been given 
Moses? What promise? (14) What particular favor did Nehemiah 
ask? (15) How does the life of Nehemiah impress the lesson of the 
responsibility of wealth or power? of the value of a leading man’s 
influence to religion? of the humility in accepting lowly tasks, which 
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beautifies a character ? of the earnestness with which good enterprises 
should be undertaken ? 


Il. 
NOVEMBER 12. REBUILDING THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM, NEH. 4: 7-I 8. 


1. Mehemiah’s journey and leadership.—It was in the twentieth 
year of Artaxerxes I. that Nehemiah secured leave of absence for a 
visit to Jerusalem, concerning which he had heard such unfavorable 
reports. The manner in which his request for leave was granted con- 
vinced him that the king’s heart had been favorably disposed by the 
blessing of God. Artaxerxes gave him, not only permission to go, but 
. as well letters and passports for the governors beyond the Euphrates 
and to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, whose name indicates 
that he was a Jew, requiring him to furnish Nehemiah with timber for 
the repair of the public buildings and the gates of Jerusalem. Escorted 
by a company of horsemen Nehemiah started on his westward journey, 
arriving without accident in Jerusalem. After a brief interval he made 
a night inspection of the walls, which he discovered to be almost totally 
dismantled and useless. In a public assembly which he called he 
exhorted the citizens to unite in an effort to repair the city, and under 
the inspiration of his words they took up the task. The third chapter 
of Nehemiah is an interesting summary of the different sections of the 
wall that were repaired and of those who had part in the undertaking. 
Princes and people worked side by side, and the different crafts and 
professions were enlisted. Many worked opposite their own dwellings, 
and companies even came from cities beyond the walls to assist in the 
enterprise. 

2. Building the walls——This attempt to strengthen Jerusalem was 
resented, however, by neighboring people, who seem to have allied 
themselves to prevent it, and were led by three men, Sanballat, Tobiah, 
and Gesham, the first of whom was apparently the governor or prince 
of Samaria. This combination of Samaritans, Ammonites, Arabs, 
and Philistines saw in the rise of Jerusalem from her ruins a serious 
menace to their safety, inasmuch as the position of the city made it an 
almost impregnable fortress. It was a time of great danger for the 
builders. Three obstacles stood in their way. First, there was the 
difficulty of performing the work because of the enormous accumula- 
tions of débris, and before this was cleared the workers were exhausted. 
Again, there were constant attempts on the part of their enemies to 
secure entrance into the city by stealth and overpower the Jews. And, 
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thirdly, there was an effort on the part of the Jews of the territory 
around Jerusalem to prevent their brethren from helping the Jews in 
the city. In spite of all this, however, the work went on under the 
indefatigable leadership of Nehemiah, who armed his people with 
weapons and hastened from point to point on the watch for danger. 
From that time forward there was no delay in the work. Fighters and 
artisans stood side by side, and the workers themselves were girt with 
arms. Nehemiah had succeeded in infusing sufficient interest into the 
rulers of Jerusalem, so that they were heartily enlisted in the task, 
while he kept by his side the trumpeter to give the alarm in case the 
city should be attacked. 

3. Questions—(1) How did Nehemiah secure permission to visit 
Jerusalem ? (2) How does this expedition and all of its results appear 
to be the answer to Nehemiah’s prayer? (3) With what credentials 
was Nehemiah furnished? (4) What did he discover to be the condi- 
tion of Jerusalem? How long had this condition lasted? (5) 
Describe the process of building as set forth in chap. 3. What differ- 
ent classes are named as workers? (6) Who opposed the erection of 
the walls? (7) What was the motive of this opposition? (8) What 
were the three difficulties with which the builders had to contend? (9) 
What was the motive of the country Jews in withdrawing help from 
those in Jerusalem? (10) Where did Nehemiah set the armed people ? 
(11) In what manner did he keep the oversight ? (12) How did he 
encourage the fighters? (13) What effect did this have upon the ene- 
mies? (14) What was the proportion of workers and warriors? (15) 
How were the rulers disposed ? (16) How were the workmen equipped ? 
(17) Why did Nehemiah keep the trumpeter by him, and what was 
his duty? (18) What elements are seen to be prominent in Nehe- 
miah’s character? (19) What lessons may be drawn from the inspira- 
tion which Nehemiah brought to Jerusalem, and the success of his 
work there? (20) What is the value of such a man in every place 
where good enterprises need to be undertaken ? (21) Is success in a 
good work always possible to a leader who possesses energy and 
enthusiasm ? 


III. 
NOVEMBER Ig. PUBLIC READING OF THE SCRIPTURES, NEH. 8: I-12. 


1. Mehemiah’s success amid difficulties— During the work of rebuild- 
ing the walls of Jerusalem Nehemiah took the precaution to keep as 
many people as possible within the limits of Jerusalem, though some 
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of them had their homes at a distance. Thus he saved himself the 
necessity of opening the gates except as it was necessary. But he 
found that there were dangers within as well as without the walls, 
dangers which arose from the selfishness of the people. The wealthy 
were inclined to be oppressive and avaricious. They loaned money 
and other necessaries to their poorer brethren at rates of interest which, 
though small as measured by modern standards, were too much for 
such times and circumstances. When the cry of the oppressed arose, 
he set the example of refusing to take further interest, and his words 
of reproof led to reform. He also saved the province the expense of 
the governor’s provisions to which he was entitled, living entirely at 
his own expense, and further placing the community under obligation 
to him by setting an ample table for visitors and leading men among 
the Jews. These facts Nehemiah recites with the apparent feeling that 
some credit was due him for his generosity. The plots of his enemies 
were soon renewed. When they saw that they could not break into 
the city and stop the work, they tried to entice Nehemiah outside of 
Jerusalem for a conference, expecting, probably, to obtain possession 
of his person or even murder him. This they attempted four times 
unsuccessfully, as he replied that he was doing a great work and could 
not come down. Then they attempted to secure a conference by rep- 
resenting that they understood he was plotting to be king, and either 
threatening that they would inform the Persian government of his 
designs or intimating that they would assist him in his enterprise. He 
stamped the whole report as false, and continued as before. Failing in 
these efforts they tried to bring the governor into discredit with his 
own people by inducing him, through a false prophet in the city, 
to take refuge in the temple from an imaginary plot. Nehemiah 
replied with indignation that he would not save his life by seclusion, 
and especially, being a layman, by invading the sacred precincts of the 
temple. Thus plots and counter-plots brought disquiet to the soul of 
the noble-hearted man, but he pursued his task until the wall was 
finished in fifty-two days. In the seventh chapter there is given a list 
of the residents in Judah, which corresponds very closely with that pre- 
served in the second chapter of Ezra. 

2. A meeting for Bible study — A period of some length seems to 
have intervened between the two sections of Neh. 7:73. When the 
narrative is resumed, it is after Ezra and Nehemiah have joined forces, 
whether, as has been usually supposed, Ezra had come at an earlier 
period and perhaps withdrawn or kept himself in seclusion during 
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Nehemiah’s reforming work, or, as perhaps seems more probable, Ezra 
had recently arrived after the reforms of Nehemiah were well under 
way. In this case the governor had made his visit to Persia after 
twelve years and had returned to Judah. In the seventh month, the 
usual time for the feast, the people were gathered in a public assembly 
for which the previous work of Ezra had prepared them. He had 
come to Jerusalem with the book of the law in his hand, prepared to 
instruct the people in its proper observance. This was the occasion 
of its first public reading. Half a day was consumed in the public 
instruction. Ezra himself stood high up upon a platform, and below 
him a company of men who assisted in the work, perhaps passing on 
the words as they were read by the scribe. The whole congregation 
joined in the service and responded in token of their interest. Nehe- 
miah, the Tirshathah or governor, was present and encouraged the 
people. The words of the law had alarmed them, and they wept; but 
the leaders encouraged them rather to rejoice in the presence of Jeho- 
vah and the sacredness of the day. The multitudes were then sent 
away to feast and to send gifts to the poor, rejoicing in the privilege 
they had enjoyed of hearing the word of God. 

3. Questions.—(1) In what month were the people assembled in 
Jerusalem? (2) What work of Ezra had prepared for this public 
assembly ? (3) What had Ezra brought from Persia? (4) Why was 
it necessary to read the law publicly in order to acquaint the people 
with its contents? (5) Was the law heard for the first time in this 
assembly ? (6) How were the people disposed toward the service ? 
(7) What was the arrangement for the reading and interpretation ? (8) 
By whom was Ezra assisted? (9) How did the people manifest their 
interest? (10) How does the margin of the Revised Version explain 
the reading “ distinctly ” (vs. 8)? (11) What part did Nehemiah take 
in these proceedings? (12) How did the leaders encourage the peo- 
ple? (13) Why did the people weep? (14) What were they bidden 
to do? (15) What was the character of the day ? (16) In what fact 
did they rejoice? (17) How may the facts of this lesson be applied 
to public interest in the study of the Bible? (18) Is the word of God 
always interesting to those who study it? (19) What effect does it 
have upon the conscience of the sinful? (20) Is the Bible in danger 
of neglect at the hands of its friends? (21) What measures can be 
taken for the promotion of its study? 
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IV. 


NOVEMBER 26. WOES OF INTEMPERANCE, PROV. 23: 29-35. 


1. Zhe book of Proverbs.— This book is a collection of short and 
sententious sayings relating to the various problems of common life, 
and especially to the questions of success and failure. It is not pri- 
marily a book on religion, but deals in a practical manner with the 
affairs of everyday life, and gives the reflections of wise men upon 
conduct. Solomon is known to have been a wise man who uttered 
many sayings which passed into the possession of the nation and were 
probably gathered into a collection at a comparatively early period, 
but many others, no doubt, composed proverbs, and sayings of this 
kind naturally found their origin among all classes of people, so that 
it is difficult to discover with whom a particular saying actually origi- 
nated. It was the natural inclination of the people to attribute many, 
and perhaps most, of these sayings to Solomon as the one who was 
most likely to have been their original maker, and so the proverbs of 
the nation gathered up in various generations finally found their way 
into a collection which in general passes by his name, though it makes 
no claim as a whole to have come from his hand. The proverbs do 
not relate themselves closely to one another, save in a few cases where 
the same thought runs through a series of verses. For the most part, 
they are disconnected sayings which have come out of the experience 
of the people and are set down for the guidance of future generations. 

2. The woes of the drunkard.—In this very familiar passage the 
characteristics of the wine-drinker and the consequences of his indul- 
gence are set down as observed, and perhaps even experienced, by the 
one who originally gave form to these words. The drunkard is one 
who has woe, sorrow, conflicts, distress of many kinds, and wounds 
whose cause he cannot explain, but which have come as the result of 
his drinking. His face bears the marks of his dissipation. These 
facts are impressed by the form in which they appear. The man who 
stays at the place of drinking and wastes his time in indulgence is, 
naturally speaking, the man who suffers the consequences of his sin. | 
Turning, therefore, from the picture of the drunkard to the one who 
may be tempted, the writer warns away from the cup, however fasci- 
nating it may seem. At the last its consequences are bitter and its 
sting is like that of a deadly serpent. Unaccountable things happen 
to the drunkard. He sees strange sights which no one else beholds, 
and he speaks folly and blasphemy, unconscious of the spectacle which 
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he makes. He is either indifferent to his surroundings or deathly 
sick as the result of his indulgence, like one who is seasick. When 
he comes to himself he is conscious that he has been beaten and 
wounded, but he has not realized it. But the tragedy of the whole 
experience comes with the final words : all these dreadful experiences 
should be a warning, and yet he is only anxious to regain his faculties 
that he may plunge once more into similar dissipation. 

3. Questions.— (1) What is the character of the book of Proverbs ? 
(2) With whose authorship is it usually associated? (3) What is the 
basis for this tradition? (4) Are there portions of the book which 
make no claim to be the work of Solomon? (5) Are the proverbs 
closely related to one another? (6) By what form of sentence does 
the writer of the present lesson seek to make his opening more impres- 
sive? (7) What does he affirm as to the woes of the drunkard? (8) 
What warning does he give against the use of strong drink ? (9) Does 
he deny that it is pleasant? (10) Wherein lies its peril? (11) What 
are the experiences of the drunkard as recorded here ? (12) Why is he 
like one at the top of a mast? (13) Of what is he unconscious ? (14) 
What is his resolution on regaining his faculties? (15) How does the 
problem of intemperance differ today from that in Israel? (16) What 
is the effect of the organizing and soliciting power of the saloon? 


(17) What method can be employed for the abolition of the curse of 
intemperance, in the home? in society? in the school? in the state ? 
(18) Is anyone justified in remaining indifferent to the question ? 
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A Dictionary of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Literature 
and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. Edited by 
James Hastincs, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of Jonn A. 
SevBiE, M.A. Vol. II, Feign—-Kinsman. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark; New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
870. Cloth, $6; half morocco, $8, a volume. 


The first volume of this great four-volume work appeared a year 
ago, and received in this journal (see BiBLIcAL WoRLD, August, 1898, 
pp. 129-33), and in many others, unusual praise and commendation. 
The second volume is of larger interest and importance than the first, 
because of the subjects which alphabetically fall to it. This is true of 
both Old and New Testament fields. 

Once more the typography of the work impresses one as the finest 
and most useful which has ever been given to a Bible dictionary ; in 
fact, it would be difficult to improve upon it. The admirable analytical 
arrangement of the long articles, with sections and subsections marked 
by side-heads, numbers, and boldface catchwords, with the tabled analysis 
at the head, makes the elaborate articles as perspicuous and easy of 
access as one could wish. The body type of the work, though small and 
printed solid in double columns, is clear and thoroughly readable. 
Even the very small type used for the notes and bibliography causes 
no complaint. The somewhat elaborate system of abbreviations 
employed in the work, at first a little perplexing, soon becomes familiar- 
Only a few typographical errors are discoverable. 

This volume contains two good maps, one of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, the other of the City of Jerusalem as it is today. 
The illustrations, which were not numerous in the first volume, have 
almost disappeared from the second; a few trees and implements are 
pictured. Under the article ‘‘ House” there is one illustration, show- 
ing a carved door—that is all, nothing to picture the construction, 
appearance, or furnishings of the oriental house. Not a single picture 
is given in the article on Jerusalem, nor in the extensive article on 
Food ; yet where would illustrations be more instructive ? Nor are there 
any illustrations in the articles on Games, Gate, Hair, High Place, Hosp - 
tality, Idolatry, Jacob’s Well. That is to say, the design of illustrating 
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the work has been practically given up. This is unfortunate; at 
the same time it is scarcely a mistake, for pictures are bulky, and 
space is very valuable in such a work as this. Probably the work could 
not have been compressed into four volumes otherwise. 

The volumes are necessarily so large and heavy that the half-leather 
is to be recommended above the cloth binding. 

But to turn to the contents. They may best be considered by classi- 
fying the articles into natural groups. 


Old Testament biography and archeology.—Old Testament biography 
is richly represented in thisvolume. Of the patriarchs, Isaac, Ishmael, 
Jacob, and Joseph, to mention no others, belong here; Joshua, Jael, 
Jephthah, and Gideon from the Mosaic age and the times of the 
judges; Hezekiah, Jeroboam, Josiah, and a multitude of other kings; 
and Isaiah, Jeremiah, Joel, Habakkuk among the prophets; while 
among more general biographical subjects are such as Israel, Hittites, 
Hebrew, Jebusite, Gog, and Goiim. 

The selection of the writers for these articles has been in many 
cases altogether successful. A. B. Davidson for Jeremiah and Hosea, 
George Adam Smith for Isaiah, E. Kénig for Jonah, Sayce for Goiim 
and Hittites, Whitehouse for Hoshea, are recognized as eminently 
fitting. While unexpected, it is gratifying that Professor Driver 
writes on the patriarchs Jacob, Ishmael, Joseph. His treatment _ 
is full, discriminating, and learned. The article upon Joseph makes 
admirably full and accurate use of Egyptian sources. Margoliouth 
has the subjects which border upon the Arabian field, and is learned, 
but unequal. Some new names appear, such as W. E. Barnes, 
whose article History of Israel is attractive and scholarly, but lacks 
the generalizing element necessary for a rapid sketch. The kings of 
Israel and Judah are distributed among I. A. McClymont, whose 
work is admirable; G. A. Cooke, who is equally good; and N. J. D. 
White, who does not reach the same level of excellence. Lukyn 
Williams, who writes on King and Hebrew, is distinctly weak. The 
work on minor biographies is done in a scholarly manner by J. A. 
Selbie and J. F. Stenning. The latter is especially thorough in the 
treatment of his subjects. 

Geography and archeology furnish themes for articles which in 
most cases call for no extended criticism. The geography is handled 
largely by Sir Charles Warren and C. R. Conder. The latter writes 
the exhaustive article on Jerusalem. His views concerning the site of 
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Zion are controverted by Professor Driver, writing under the head of 
Jebus. Two significant topics in archeology are “ Harlot” and 
“Idolatry.” Both are handled by W. P. Paterson, and, while inform- 
ing, must be regarded as inadequate. Full treatment of the impor- 
tant subjects “ Foreigner” and “Er” is given by Selbie. W. J. Beecher 
writes guardedly on “Giant.” ‘ Flood” and other articles by F. H. 
Woods are full, but not always quite up to the best scholarship. 


Old Testament introduction.—Many of the greatest subjects of Old 
Testament introduction fall to this volume. The article on Genesis, 
by H. E. Ryle, deals in a satisfactory manner with the contents, plan 
and unity, composite structure, component sources, historical value, 
religious teaching, and literature of the subject. A careful analysis is 
made of the different sources of which the book is composed, and the 
differences in their character are noted. Respecting the early narra- 
tives of the book emphasis is placed upon the common character of 
the traditions possessed by the Hebrews and other races, but also it is 
noted that the spirit in which the material is handled is vastly higher 
and avoids the puerilities and superstitions inalienable from the poly- 
theism of other narratives, such as the Babylonian. In the stories of 
the partriarchs the author observes that the difficulty which besets the 
modern student is how to distinguish the substratum of actual history 
from the accretion of later legend and from the symbolism of eastern 
description. In general, satisfactory ground may be reached upon 
the subject, but fresh light may be expected from future discoveries. 
The religious teaching of the book is prominent on every page. The 
Scriptures were written for religious instruction, and in no book of the 
Old Testament are the treasures of theology to be found so close, as it 
were, beneath the surface as in the book of Genesis. These appear in 
the foundations of a true and spiritual religion, in the redemptive pur- 
pose as unfolded by the gradual process of election, in the prominence 
given to the conception of God as one who was in communion with 
the children of men, and in the idea of the progressive religious teach- 
ing of Israel. 

The article on the Hexateuch, by F. H. Woods, occupies thirteen 
pages and deals as adequately as such brief space will permit with the 
many questions which arise in connection with these books. The 
composite character of the Hexateuch, the method of composition and 
characteristics of the different sources, are given adequate treatment, 
and the general conclusions which have been reached by practically 
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the whole modern school of biblical criticism are set down. Of the 
two documents J and E the former is believed to be the older and is 
from a Jewish source, while E is the product of the northern king- 
dom. These were blended into one before D was composed. For 
many centuries probably the only records of the past were those con- 
tained in song and saga. J E was the first attempt to collect these so 
as to form a connected written history, probably dating from the 
eighth or ninth century B. C. During the exile a new body of 
ritual law, more priestly in its character than D, was drawn up, prob- 
ably by some disciple of Ezekiel. This was followed by a new ver- 
sion of the whole history, and especially of the legislation, conceived 
in a still more sacerdotal spirit, which was probably completed about 
a century later and promulgated by Ezra and Nehemiah. Our present 
version of the Hexateuch, with its editorial revisions, may be dated 
somewhere in the third century B. C. 

An exceedingly satisfactory article is that on Isaiah, by George 
Adam Smith, which treats of the personal history of the prophet, the 
structure and contents of the book, its authenticity, the Messianic 
prophecies in the first part, the theology of Isaiah, the religious 
reforms in his time, the historical section of the book, the portions 
believed to be from other authors, the structure and date of chaps. 
40-66, and the theology of this section. There is presented here in 
general what has already become familiar to biblical students through 
the two volumes by the same author in the Lxfositor’s Bible, but the 
list of literature at the close is exceedingly full and suggestive. 

Such articles as Habakkuk, by S. R. Driver; Haggai, by G. A. 
Cooke; Hosea and Jeremiah, by A. B. Davidson; Joel, by G. G. 
Cameron, and Jonah, by Edward KG6nig, are brief but interesting treat- 
ments of these books. The date of Jonah is fixed in the post-exilic 
period, but not beyond the year 300 B.C., and its contents are 
declared to be a symbolic narrative, while its teaching is that Israel has 
been intrusted by God with the mission to call the nations to repent- 
ance, and is not to be jealous if they manifest penitence and God 
takes back the threat which he had pronounced against them. In an 
informing article on Joshua, George Adam Smith maintains the histo- 
ricity of Israel’s unity before and at the crossing of the Jordan, against 
Stade and others, and declares that this is necessitated no less by the 
general force of tradition than by the historical probabilities, and 
especially the work of Moses. The philological and textual evidences 
afforded by the book go to show that its final redaction occurred very 
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ate, certainly after Ezra’s time, perhaps not till the third century B. 
C. The article on Kings, by C. F. Burney, maintains the usual posi- 
tion that these books received their first and main editorial fashioning 
in the period just preceding the exile, and in the deuteronomic spirit, 
but that many additions of an editorial character were made at subse- 
quent times. 


New Testament biography.—By far the most important of the con- 
ributions on New Testament matters is the article, or rather collection 
of studies, by Professor Sanday upon Jesus Christ. Rejecting any 
attempt at working out from the self-consciousness of Jesus, Professor 
Sanday begins with the more external matters, and then turns to his 
teaching and character. The “Survey of Conditions” which serves 
as a sort of introduction to the article contains a comprehensive 
sketch of the outer and inward elements of Judaism, but its state- 
ments are not much used in the body of the work, and the paragraphs 
upon the Messianic hope contain little beyond a summary of views 
commonly held. The real value of the article appears as soon as Pro- 
fessor Sanday begins to handle the gospel material. Here his combi- 
nation of learning, exegesis, and criticism is most admirable. So far 
as the dates of his chronology are concerned, he is practically at one 
with Turner’s article on Chronology in Vol. I, but in his treatment of 
the sources he shows a historical method and an emancipation from the 
methods of traditional harmonies altogether delightful, even if it be 
not always self-committing. He thinks the order of Mark 2: 23—3:6 
not chronological, holds that there was but one cleansing of the temple, 
regards John 4: 46-54 (the nobleman’s son) and Matt. 8: 5-13 (the 
centurion’s servant) as possibly two forms of the same story, and sug- 
gests that the same may be true of Luke 5: 1-11 and John 21: 1-11, 
as well as of the two feedings of the thousands. The story of the 
temptation he regards as symbolical, and the transfiguration as a 
vision. His treatment of miracles is a happy illustration of criticism. 
The opening of the graves (Matt. 27:52 ff.) at the time of the cruci- 
fixion he frankly says belongs to a stratum of sources “that carries 
least weight,” yet at the same time he holds that the critical evidence 
for the “nature miracles” as a class is as strong as for those of healing. 
In fact, Professor Sanday finds in the criticism of the gospels a basis for 
an increased faith in their historical worth. Quite as important as his 
discussion of miracles are the sections upon such difficult matters as the 
Chronology of the Passion Week, the Genealogies, the Resurrection, 
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and the “Verdict of History.” The treatment of the virgin birth 
is less satisfactory, although the author’s habits of cautious state- 
ment are well illustrated in his conclusion: ‘Our names for the pro- 
cess [the break of the continuity of heredity through the appearance of 
a sinless man] do but largely cover our ignorance, but we may be sure 
that there is essential truth contained in the scriptural phrase, ‘The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, etc.’” Other and perhaps even 
more characteristic quotations might be given, so uniformly excellent 
is the work. Even though —and we say it with great hesitation of the 
author of the Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel 
— it seems to us that Professor Sanday has not availed himself of the 
results of the criticism of the fourth gospel as satisfactorily as of that 
of the synoptics, it is no small thing that, practically first of all Eng- 
lishmen, he has attempted a scientific treatment of his great theme. 
Others, under -his influence, will go farther and to more assured’ 
results than he, but they will follow in the way he has marked out. As 
it stands it is the best introduction to the study of the life of Jesus 
with which we are acquainted. 

The article upon John the Apostle might more properly be called 
“The Johannine Theology,” so disproportionately small is its bio- 
graphical section. The author, Rev. T. B. Strong, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, holds to the Ephesian residence of John, on the basis of the 
evidence of Irenzeus, Polycrates, and Papias, but then, after having 
congratulated himself that he is “not concerned with the further and 
more complicated question of the authorship of the fourth gospel,” 
without more discussion goes on to present “The Theology of St. John,” 
without querying whether the gospel and the epistles are genuine. This 
is legitimate enough in itself, but may mean much or nothing in an 
article upon John the Apostle. In treating of the doctrine in the 
gospel, the author’s method is wholly unsatisfactory, as he attempts 
no systematic distinction between the teaching of Jesus and that of the 
evangelist. As a classification of texts this section is more successful ; 
but biblical theology is more than that. Again, whence does the author 
get from Johannine thought the “church” that plays so large a réle 
in his exposition of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit? Nor does he 
handle the vital problem as to whether the author of the gospel and 
epistles of John could be the author of the Revelation, except to 
declare that a position of each is the same “in its ambiguity,” or in 
its “clearness and obscurity”! Yet the article concludes with the 
reassuring remark that “it must be obvious by this time how closely 
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the thought of the Apocalypse is connected with that of the gospel 
and the epistles” ! 

Of the other biographical articles, that of Headlam upon Herod is 
a piece of monumental erudition, and, though brief, actually exhausts 
the sources of the history of the Herodian family ; those on Felix and 
Festus adopt practically the traditional chronology; that on Gallio 
naturally gives us no new information as to a man of smal] importance 
in either secular or sacred history; that of Professor Plummer upon 
Judas is an admirable example of frankness in dealing with the variant 
accounts of the traitor’s death. 

New Testament geography and archeology—The geographical 
articles of special importance are those upon Jerusalem (C. R. Conder), 
Galilee (S. Merrill), Galatia (W. M. Ramsay), Gerasa (C. Warren), Gol- 
gotha (C. Warren), and Iturea (G. A. Smith). Lieutenant-Colonel 
Conder has given an extensive and in every way admirable description 
of Jerusalem as it was in Jesus’ day, discussing with care and wisdom 
the difficult problems of the city walls, the temple, and the localities of 
the great events in the life of Christ. The site of Calvary is consid- 
ered more likely to be to the north of the city, at or near “Jere- 
miah’s Grotto,” rather than at the traditional place; but the opposite 
view is taken by Colonel Warren, in the article Golgotha. One regrets 
that no attempt was made to determine the population of Jerusalem at 
the time of Jesus’ public ministry. And the same lack is noticeable in 
Dr. Merrill’s article on Galilee, where only indefinite statements are 
given, suggesting a dense population. Dr. Merrill, in his earlier book 
entitled Galilee in the Time of Christ, endeavored to defend Josephus’ 
preposterous figures as to the population of Galilee. Why can we not 
have a reasonable discussion and estimate from the New Testament 
geographers as to the population of Jerusalem, Judea, and Galilee in 
Jesus’ day? Professor Ramsay has made a masterly argument for the 
so-called South-Galatian hypothesis, the view that the Galatia of Paul’s 
epistle included and mainly designated the district of the first tour — 
Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. He has already convinced 
many of this hypothesis, and it seems likely that it will in time become 
the accepted view. 

Of the archeological subjects only a few can be mentioned here. 
The group of articles, Gehenna (R. H. Charles), Hades, Hell, Heaven 
(all by S. D. F. Salmond), are excellent, and will help much to clarify 
popular opinion on these difficult themes. The articles on Food 
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(A. Macalister), House (C. Warren), and Hospitality (W. Ewing) are filled 
with exact and interesting information concerning oriental social life 
which makes real to one the people of the first century, and the histor- 
ical character of the gospels. The Genealogy of Jesus Christ (B. W. 
Bacon) is a vigorous critical article which in all probability gets pretty 
close to the facts behind these records. Jacob’s Well (W. Ewing) is 
admirably described with respect to just those things which one wishes 
to know about it. 


New Testament introduction.—The second volume is the most 
important of the four in this respect, for it contains the general arti- 
cle on the Gospels (V. H. Stanton), and the special articles on John’s 


Gospel (H. R. Reynolds), John’s Epistles (S. D. F. Salmond), Gala- 
tians (M. Dods), Hebrews (A. B. Bruce), James (J. B. Mayor), and 
Jude (F. H. Chase). 

Professor Stanton’s treatment of the origin and relations of the 
four gospels is scholarly, well-balanced, and valuable. It is not all that 
we hoped it would be; it is perhaps not superior to the article on 
the gospels by Professor Sanday in the revised Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary and his £xpositor articles, or to that of Dr. E. A. Abbott in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. Certainly those articles are not super- 
seded by this one. Professor Stanton gives large place to oral tradi- 
tion in the formation, but holds to the two-document theory which is 
now so commonly adopted. The relation of the fourth gospel to the 
synoptics is carefully discussed. His general conclusions are moderate 
and wise. The dates for the synoptics are 70-80 A. D., while for the 
fourth gospel no date is mentioned, but it is placed in the closing 
years of the apostle’s life. With the question of the Johannine author- 
ship he does not deal. He maintains that John is right as to the 
crucifixion on 14th Nisan, and that the synoptics can or must be made 
to conform to this view. He defends the two cleansings of the temple, 
and thinks John’s chronology correct (though he regards the feast of 
John 5:1 as uncertain). The only real ground of complaint against 
the article is that it does not contain a great deal more material and 
discussion of the gospel problem; this, however, may not be the 
author’s fault. The article is sixteen pages long ; a better proportion for 
it in this dictionary would have been twice that extent. 

The article on John’s Gospel, by Principal Reynolds, is disappointing 
and discouraging. Of course, this is a critical and delicate subject, 
and the treatment of it will go far to stamp the Hastings Dictionary 
as conservative or radical. We appreciate and sympathize with the 
desire that the work shall be conservative. Conservative, but not 
traditional. Yet Principal Reynolds’ view of the gospel is essentially 
traditional ; and it is not only that—it is ardently polemical. What 
can be said for an author who writes today upon the gospel of John 
and disregards entirely the view of essential as distinguished from 
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actual Johannine authorship? It is counted by many a great achieve- 
ment of criticism that they can hold to the apostle John as the source 
of the material in the gospel, while attributing the difficulties which it 
presents to a disciple of John who gave the work its present form. 
That view may not represent the historical fact, but scholars who hold 
to it cannot be ignored, and their strength the conservative school 
cannot well spare. It would have been much better if an author could 
have been chosen to write this article who could have seen all sides of 
the problem, who was not shut out by mental bias from recognizing 
real difficulties and legitimate distinctions, and who would have given 
fair consideration to other theories than his own. 

The article on Galatians, by Dr. Dods, is good, but it is brief 
and not strong; it does not rise to the possibilities of the epistle. 
Professor Mayor’s treatment of the epistle of James is a repetition of 
that given in his commentary, and is a thorough defense of the tradi- 
tional authorship and early date of the writing. Full justice is not 
done to other views of the epistle. The article on Jude, by Principal 
Chase, is an admirable piece of work, exhibiting scholarly conserva- 
tism in its best manner. Of other articles there is not room to speak. 


Biblical theology.—In this department also the second volume of 
our dictionary is the most important, for with the exception of the 
Pauline theology (and, so far as there is any, the Petrine theology) all 
the great themes are found here. The most extensive articles are upon 
God (Old Testament—A. B. Davidson, New Testament — W. Sanday), 
Incarnation (R. L. Ottley), Kingdom of God (J. Orr), Holy Spirit 
(H. B. Swete), Johannine Theology (T. B. Strong, H. R. Reynolds, and 
S.D.F.Salmond). Lesser articles are upon Foreknowledge (A. Stewart), 
Forgiveness (J. F. Bethune-Baker), Glory (G. B. Gray, J. Massie), 
Gnosticism (A. C. Headlam), Children of God (J. S. Candlish), Grace 
(A. Stewart), Holiness (J. Skinner, G. B. Stevens), Justification (D. W. 
Simon). 

Of the five great articles first named, the last one is threefold; that 
is to say, the Johannine Theology is treated in three different articles : 
that upon the Apostle John, by T. B. Strong; that upon the Gospel of 
John, by H.R. Reynolds; and to some extent in that upon the Epistle 
of John, by S. D. F. Salmond. This is an unsatisfactory arrangement. 
One may infer that the editor intended Mr. Strong to handle the sub- 
ject, as his treatment is furnished with a subhead, “‘The Theology of 
John,” and he fills ten pages to Principal Reynolds’ six pages on this 
subject. It would have been better to have made a separate article, 
“The Theology of John.” And from what has been said above as to Mr. 
Strong’s presentation of the subject, one can only express regret that 
the work was not better done. The question of the relation of the 
teaching of the fourth gospel to the teaching of Jesus is supposed to 
be an important one. Some regard the teaching contained in the fourth 
gospel as the teaching of Jesus, in which case it is a misnomer to call 
it the Johannine theology. Others think that the teaching of the 
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fourth gospel is so thoroughly a mental, spiritual, and stylistic remold- 
ing of Jesus’ teaching as to make it an individual system as peculiarly 
John’s own theology as Paul’s theology is his own. To which class do 
Mr. Strong and Principal Reynolds wish to be assigned? If to the 
former class, both of them should have dealt fairly and adequately 
with the relation of the teaching of the fourth gospel to that of the 
synoptic gospels. The conclusion of the matter is that the theology 
of John has not received the treatment in the dictionary which we 
might have hoped, or even expected; that the writers have fallen 
short in essential respects of a true biblical-theological method and 
standard. 

Of the other four great theological articles much pleasanter things 
can be said. Professors Davidson and Sanday have furnished a study 
of God which has not been equaled in the same compass, and which 
gives great value and dignity to the volume. The science of biblical 
theology is honored and advanced by their contribution.. The article 
upon the Kingdom of God, by Professor Orr, occupies thirteen pages. 
It is marked by great scholarship, clear critical vision, spiritual insight, 
and good sense. While one may differ with the author in many points 
of historical detail or interpretation, one must approve his method, his 
spirit, and his main conclusions. There are some articles in this vol- 
ume which every Bible student should know through and through, 
and this article is one of them. Professor Swete’s article on the Holy 
Spirit (nine pages), and Mr. Ottley’s article on the Incarnation (nine 
pages), are both of them of unusual worth, certainly superior to any 
treatment of these subjects of like extent. 


With reference, therefore, to the work as a whole, it is simple jus- 
tice to say that no Bible dictionary now published (we do not yet know 
what the Cheyne-Black Zxcyclopedia Biblica will be when it appears) 
can compare with this one for the value of its contents and the excel- 
lence of its typography. It should be on the nearest bookshelf of 
every Bible student, and constantly consulted. All do not understand 
the usefulness of a work like this. Some think it too expensive to buy. 
But the fact is that this dictionary will be worth more to the general Bible 
student than any hundred books he could buy singly, and which would 
cost him many times as much. Each one of the forty or more great 
articles in this volume alone would make a book by itself, printed in 
ordinary book type and style; and most of them would be superior to 
any similar books published. That is, one can get here for six dollars 
what otherwise he would pay at least sixty dollars for, and have all the 
remainder of the articles in the volume without expense. A little 
mathematical calculation is sometimes useful. Every reader of this 
journal will find it to his interest to make one at this point. Here 
is a work that is a library in itself for pastor or Sunday-school teacher, 
and a library that on the whole is superior to all others for the use of 
the average student of the Bible. 

THE EDITors. 
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